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PREFACE 


“Dravidian philology and comparative grammar have not yet reached the stage 
when the student can go to a convenient set of handbooks when he wishes 
light on points of morphology” (M. B. Emeneau, “Some South Dravidian Noun 
Formatives”, 7«d. Linguistics 27 [1966], issued Sept. 1968], 21). 

“Compared to the progress made in the area of comparative phonology, 
work done in comparative morphology is frustratingly meagre and slow” (Bh. 
Krishnamurti, “Comparative Dravidian Studies”, Current Trends in Linguistics, 
5: Linguistics in South Asia [1969], 318). 

This short account of the surface structure of Dravidian morphology is in- 
tended to be a preliminary text which should be useful for quick typological 
orientation of those who wish to have a first and very fundamental acquain- 
tance with Dravidian structure. Therefore, any specific theoretical bias has 
been as much as possible avoided, and the account is given in rather traditional 
terms and in a simple and brief manner. It is hoped that it will at least in part 
fill the gap felt by the students referred to above in the quotation from Eme- 
neau, to whom this book is humbly dedicated. 


Kern Institute 
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A bibliography on Diavidian morphology will be appended to the last part of the Sketch 
(on word-formation). 



Part One 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 




INTRODUCTION* 


0.1 As to their ‘surface’ and ‘phonetic’ structures,! Dravidian languages, gene- 
rally speaking, would probably be called agglutinative in the terms of Schlegel 
and Finck. However, some features of “internal flexion” 2 are present, not to 
speak of morphophonemic alternations in the vowel and consonantsquantities 
within the roots. 2 The elements of internal flexion though, are rather rare 
and seem to have only marginal importance; also, they do not seem to be 
widely and systematically spread throughout the entire family. Nevertheless, 
it would not be correct to entirely ignore them. 4 

0.2 Suffixation is the only type of affixation which occurs in Dravidian. 5 
Consequently, the root-morpheme stands always as the first morpheme of a 
word (in the linear order from left to right). 

0.3 All Dravidian roots are monosyllabic. Though the monosyllabicity of Dr. 
roots is until this day only a hypothesis, it works extremely well; and it seems 
that ultimately monosyllabic roots will have to be reconstructed for Proto-Dra- 
vidian as facts of Dr. structure. 6 

Root-syllables can be open (vowel-ending) or closed (consonant-ending), 
long or short. The specific syllabic pattern (‘canonical form’) of Dravidian in 
terms of V and C in roots is thus (Ci) V (C 2 ). Consonants clusters seem to 
have occurred originally only on morph-boundaries. 

Any short or long radical vowel (i.e. * 1 , *8, *e, * 0 , *a) may occur within 
the root. The character of Ci depends on the phonetic restrictions on the oc- 
currence of consonants in the particular language in question (i.e. any conso- 
nant occurring in the initial position may equal Ci). Any consonant with the 
possible exception of *n occurs as C 2 - 

In PDr., no consonant of the alveolar and the cacuminal-retroflex series, i.e. 
*t, *1, *r, *t, *m, *}, *r begins a word. 7 In the final position any consonant 
(probably except *n) can occur, 8 but all stops in the final position are follo- 
wed by a fully predictable, therefore automatic (so-called enunciative, i.e. mor- 
phophonemic) -u, a kind of vocoid release. 9 

* My introduction to Dravidian morphology will consist of three parts: the first two 
parts deal with ‘syntagmatic morphology’ (Part One: Nouns and Adjectives, Part Two: 
Verbs and Indeclinables) while the third part deals with what may be called ‘lexical 
morphology’ or ‘word-formation’ (Part Three: Derivation and Composition). Parts 
Two and Three will be published at a later date. 
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0.4 As far as the parts-of-speech system is concerned the basic differentiation 
of the noun and the verb into separate form-classes raises no doubts since eith- 
er has its own paradigm: nouns are inflected for case and number, and verbs 
for tense and person. The classification of indeclinables (which include both 
free and semi-free forms) as a distinct major form-class is based on their having 
no paradigm. Interjections (free) and onomatopoetic expressions (semi-free) 
may be classed with indeclinables as uninflected stems. 10 Criteria of syntactic 
behaviour fully agree with the classification based on morphology. 

Such had probably been the situation in PDr. Later, however, new sub-clas- 
ses of inflected stems emerged within the more general class of nouns: sub- 
stantives and numerals, pronouns (a special sub-class of nouns since they are 
classified for person, and are marked for the feature ‘inclusiveness’ : ‘exclu- 
siveness’) and adjectives (which are possibly genetically traceable to verbal and/ 
or nominal roots); adjectives have neither nominal nor verbal paradigm, but a 
paradigm of their own in predication. 11 Finally, there exist in many Dr. langu- 
ages the so-called echo-words which do not have an independent lexical mea- 
ning of their own and which have the same paradigm as the corresponding mea- 
ningful words. 1 2 

0.5 We shall proceed in this sketch according to the following scheme: 1 . 
Nouns (1.1 Substantives proper, 1.2 Numeral substantives, 1.3 Pronouns). 2. 
Adjectives; 3. Verbs; 4. Indeclinables (4.1 Particles proper, 4.2 Interjections, 
4.3 Adverbs, 4.4 Enclitics, 4.5 Onomatopoetic words, 4.6 Echo-words). 



THE DRA VIDIAN PAR TS-OF-SPEECH SYSTEM 






1. NOUNS 


Nouns in Dravidian are generally characterized by the presence of the 
categories of gender and number, person and case. Morphologically and syn- 
tactically, all nouns behave alike; substantives and the majority of pronouns 
show the category of gender, number and case; pronouns are a special sub- 
class of nouns on account of an additional dimension : that of inclusiveness : 
exclusiveness; syntactically, they are substitutes. Numerals have the categories 
of gender and case, exceptionally of number; personal pronouns and personal 
nouns, the categories of gender, number, person and case. 


1.1 SUBSTANTIVES 

1.1.1 The gender of nouns in Dr. has a lexico-grammatical character. In many 
instances, the categories of gender and number are intermixed; thus e.g., in 
Konda, we have, apart from a common pi. suffix added both to masc. and 
non-masc. nouns, a special ‘masculine plural’ (-r); in Kol.', we have a male sg. , 
male pi. , non-male sg. and non-male pi. 

There are four major types of gender system in Dravidian: the SDr type, 
the CDr and NDr type, the Gondi Kui-Kuvi type, and the type with no gender 
differentiation. 

1.1. 1.1 In the majority South Dravidian languages (in Ta., Ma„ Ka., Tu., Ko., 
Kod.; in Ko. and Kod., the ‘non-person’ form is undifferentiated for number), 
substantives are divided into two classes depending on their lexical meaning: 
one class contains substantives denoting human beings (Ta. makkal) and, tra- 
ditionally, divine beings (Ta. teyvam ) and hermaphrodites (Ta. peti), i.e. ‘per- 
sons’; this class is termed, in Tamil, uyartinai ‘the high class’; it is the personal 
class, the class of ‘rational’ beings; in Te. grammatical terminology, mahat com- 
prises male persons in sg. and female persons in plural. 

The other class contains substantives denoting animals, inanimate objects 
and abstract notions, i.e. ‘non-persons’; this class is termed by Ta. grammarians 
ahrinai <al-tinai, lit. ‘the non(-marked) class, the outside class’, i.e. the class of 
ir-rational entities, of non-persons, in Te. a-mahat (comprising female persons 
and non-persons in sg., non-persons in pi.). 
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Within the ‘rational’ class, there is a further distinction based on natural sex 
between masculine and feminine substantives. In plural, the dichotomy runs 
differently: there is no distinction between masculine and feminine; there are 
only two genders — the epicene (male + female) and the neuter. The SDr situa- 
tion may be thus characterised by the following scheme: 


substantives 



The grammatical gender of substantives is expressed through the concord with 
the corresponding forms of verbs and personal pronouns. The transfer of gen- 
der categories to verb-forms (and the agreement between substantives and per- 
sonal pronouns) is the only channel of the expression of the gender-category 
in Dravidian. 

The Old Ta. system of gender is outlined in Tolk. Col., the initial rules of 
which deal with the gender-number category, and the morphemes which mani- 
fest it; these morphemes are, in the grammatical thinking of Tolk. , regarded 
clearly as cumuls: the markers manifestsfsg. and masc] , the marker / {sg. and 
fem.J , the markers r/pa/mar manifest { pi. and masc. + fern J , the markers tu / 
ru/tu manifest £ sg. + non-person} and the markers a/a/va manifest [ pi. + non- 
person] . According to sutras 1-9 of Tolk. Col., there are thus two ‘classes’ 

( tinai , persons and non-persons) and five ‘person-gender-number’ categories 
(pal: masc. sg., fern, sg., epicene pi., non-person sg. and non-person, pi). 

1.1. 1.2 In Telugu, Naiki, Gadba and some other CDr languages, and in 
Kurukh and Malto, there is no distinction between feminine and neuter in the 
singular: cf. Ga.Oll. sepal vadand ‘the boy came’ vs. mal vada ‘the girl came’: 
kor vada ‘the fowl came’; T sepal nivatond ‘this boy is good’ vs. T mal niyate 
‘this girl is good’ : l kor niyate ‘this fowl is good’. In these languages, the main 
dichotomy is masculine : non-masculine in the sg., and epicene (i.e. male + fe- 
male) : neuter in the plural. However, e.g. in Ga.(Olh), the male nouns gener- 
ally take a different pi. suffix (-r), than female and neuter nouns (-v, -/), so 
that there is an overlap with the situation as outlined in 1.1.1 .3. 


substantives 
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1 .1 .1 .3 In Gondi, Konda, Kolami-Parji, but especially clearly in Kui-Kuvi, 
there are only two genders for both numbers — masculine versus non-mascu- 
line. Cf. Gondi kdndi ‘boy’, pi. kandlr : veylo ‘woman’, pi. veylok, just like 
mara ‘tree’, pi. marak. Kui apo ‘son’, pi. aporu : mrau ‘daughter’, pi. mrauska, 
just like naju ‘village’, pi. ndska. 


Substantives 


male non-male 


sg. pi. sg. pi. 

1.1. 1.4 Brahui, Toda and Malayalam do not have the category of gender. 

These languages seem to have each lost the gender-category in their respective 
independent developments. However, as M. B. Emeneau makes me kindly aware 
(in personal communication), “gender and concord should perhaps be defined 

in such a way that the demonstrative ‘gender’ -distinctions of Malayalam can be 
treated as a gender-system. It is the lack even of this much that makes Toda 
and Brahui so peculiar”. 

1.1 .1.5 The problem of the reconstruction of the situation in PDr has not yet 
been satisfactorily solved. Final opinion has not been expressed either whether 
PDr had the category of gender at all. It seems, however, that the situation as 
reflected by the Kui-Kuvi sub-family (plus Gondi Konda Kol. Pa.) may be con- 
sidered as the preservation of the original state of affairs. 13 Caldwell’s sugges- 
tion was that gender in Dr. is a later phenomenon, the origin of which is con- 
nected with the development of ‘proniminal’ suffixes in some loanwords, cf. 

Ta. tevu ‘deity’ : tev-an ‘god’, tev-i ‘goddess’. 14 However, the presence of gen- 
der with the substantives which do not possess ‘pronominal’ suffixes (i.e. when 
stem =root, like Ta. an ‘man’ masc.pew ‘woman’ fem ,,pal ‘tooth’ neutr.) pro- 
ves that the category of gender is not connected with derivation. 15 

According to J. Bloch and M.B. Emeneau, the basic binary division charac- 
teristic for Te., CDr and NDr (i.e. types 2 and 3), was also very probably chara- 
cteristic for PDr. 16 Krishnamurti agrees with Bloch and Emeneau. The separa- 
tion between the feminine and neuter genders seems to be later. D 

T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, on the other hand, think that “the three 
gender system of Tamil-Kannada originally prevailed in the rest of Dravidian, 
and that the introduction of a two-gender system is an innovation of Telugu 
and the Central Dravidian languages”. 18 

As far as Toda and Brahui is concerned, they have, as said above, lost all 
traces of the gender system, but while in Toda (cf. To. a® ‘he, she, it’ <*atu) 
loss of gender took place without any stimulus from outside, it seems more 
than probable that in the case of Brahui Iranian influence (Balochi or Persian) 
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can be postulated. I 9 

Andronov takes no side in the issue. 20 We would, however, tend to agree 
with Bloch, Emeneau and Krishnamurti, and disagree with Burrow and Bhat- 
tacharya, though we realize that the wholeproblem has not been finally solved. 

Arguing, though, purely from the facts of geographical distribution, it is the 
Telugu and Kurukh-Malto situation (i.e. masculine versus non-masculine in the 
sing., epicene versus neuter in the plural) which should be reconstructed for 
PDr, since Telugu is not geographically contiguous with Kur.-Malto, and since 
it does not share any other innovation with the two NDr languages. This argu- 
ment was brought forward with force by P.S. Subrahmanyam (cf. ftn. 17). 

Last but not least one should mention the fact that in all Dr. languages, 
gender distinctions are also expressed purely lexically with substantives, and 
this seems to have been the ‘primitive’ method; cf. Ta. an kulantai ‘male child, 
boy’ : pen kulantai ‘female child, girl’; Kui (Friend-Pereira) mreh’ mTda ‘boy’ : 
asa mida ‘girl’. 


1.1.2 There are two numbers in Dravidian — singular and plural. However, the 
overt morph of plural is not always obligatory. It is regular with the category 
of personal substantives, whereas with non-personal substantives, it does occur 
optionally (its occurrence or non-occurrence depending frequently on the con- 
text, or on the style). 


1 . 1 .2 . 1 The most frequently occurring plural suffix has the shape *-(n)kWl(u ) 
(where V = a, i, w). 21 The resulting phonemic shape is different in different 
languages (some lose the initial velar stop element, some lose the final element 
of the morph; there is also a number of morphophonemic variations). 

LT: -(k)ka(, cf. an-kal ‘men, males’, pen-kal ‘woman’, malai-kal ‘mountains’, 
T-kkal ‘flies’. 

CT: -{k)ka, cf. pasu-kka ‘cows’, maran-ka ‘trees’, a:n-ka ‘males’, janan-ka 
‘people’. The LT shape of the pi. morpheme may obviously be considered 
as the underlying form vis-a-vis the CT shape. 

Ma.: shows very close affinity with Ta. -( k)kal , -(h)nal, cf. kutti-kal ‘children’, 
pas'u -kkal ‘cows’, patah-hal ‘pictures’. 

Ko.: -gal, 22 cf. kDv-gul ‘the Kotas’, ton-gul ‘the Todas’, marm-gul ‘trees’. 

In Ko. , number is not an obligatory category. The conditions for the appear- 
ance of this suffix have not yet been completely determined. It seems that pi. 
suffix is obligatory in inanimate nouns. 
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Ka.: -gal(u), cf. hola-galu ‘fields’. In coll. Ka., also -golu, -gulu/-glu, e.g. naygdlu, 
naygulu ‘dogs’, maniglu ‘houses’;23 irregular pi. mak- (ka)lu ‘children’ (W. 
Bright). 

Kod.: *-ka(l), cf. anne ‘elder brother’ : pi. annahga, kodehga ‘monkeys’, puneya 
‘cats’, nayiya ‘dogs’. 

Tu.: -lu, -kulu, cf. tare-lu ‘heads’, pu-kulu flowers’, pili-klu ‘tigers’. 

Te.: -lu, -kalu, -kulu/-galu, -gulu, cf. pilla-lu ‘children’, ennika-lu ‘elections’, illu 
‘house’ : pi. illu; mran-kulu ‘trees \godu-gulu ‘umbrellas’, OTe. -l(u), -l(u), 
-ul, -ul, -al. 

Kol.: -l, -ul : kaye-l ‘fish pi’., kala-l ‘dreams’, toren-Kl *terensil ‘younger broth- 
ers’, av-ul ‘fathoms’; -kul : mudi-kul ‘knots’; -sil : zod-sil ‘joints’. 

Nk.: -kul, -ku/-gu : pal-kul , pal-ku, pal-gu ‘teeth’; -(u)l : kT-l ‘hand’; -sil, -sikul 

<? *iilkul : Wren-iil ‘brothers’, tUrnda-sikul ‘sisters’. 

Pa.: -kul: pel-kul ‘teeth’; -ul/-il: madi-l ‘axes’, kerbe-l (sg. kerba ) ‘eggs’, pen- 
ul ‘lice’, nelh-il ‘moons, months’ (sg. nelih ); -cil, -til: cavko-cil ‘pestles’, ma- 
cil ‘girls’, car-til ‘necks’. 

Ga.: -V] -l: ki-l ‘hands’; C] -il/ul: eg-il ‘leaves’, amb-ul ‘arrows ';-kil/-kul: sir-kil 
‘buffaloes’, kan-kul ‘eyes’; -gil/-gul: kal-gil ‘legs’, sir-gul i vems,’-,-sil/-sul: var- 
sil ‘paddy -pi.’, keko-sul ‘ears’; -til: kanir-til ‘tears’. 

It is clear that there is an isogloss uniting Kol. Nk. Pa. and Ga. with the follow- 
ing suffixes: *-(V)l/*-kVl, and *-cVl /*-tVl, prob. < *-cVl, where V = *i/u, prob. 

c *i. 


Go.: -k (and -ik)\ -sk/-hk; -hg (-«): kai-k ‘hands’, kor-k (sg. kor) ‘fowls’; ro-hk 
(sg. rori) ‘houses’; me-sk (sg. menj ) ‘eggs '-,duvval-lk ‘vultures’ \pitte-ng ‘birds’ 
verse-h ‘squirrels’. 

Konda: -k(u);-g(u);sku-,-h (u): komku (sg. komu ) ‘horns’; korh-ku (sg. koru) ‘hens’; 
koronal-sku (sg. koronali) ‘nursing mothers’; aye-k (sg. ay a) ‘women’; memar- 
gu (sg. memari ) ‘husbands’; ko’er-hu ‘sickles’, kurra-h ‘male calves’, kome-h 
(sg. koma) ‘branches’. 

Kui: -kaj-ga for neuter pi.; -ska/-saka for fem.pl.; -nga: sor-ka ‘hills’, nas-ka 
‘villages’; kan-ga ‘eyes’; oda-nga ‘goats’ ; aja-saka ‘mothers’ \angi-ska ‘youn- 
ger sisters’. 

Kuvi: -ka; -ska; -nga; kat-ka ‘mushrooms’ (sg. kundu ); kOska ‘fowls, hens’ 

(sg. koiyu)', koma-nga ‘branches’; seppu-ha ‘shoes’. 

It is quite clear that one isogloss unites Go. and Konda with the pi. suffixes 
*-k{V) and *h(V) <*-nk(V), and a wider one including Gondi Konda Kui-Kuvi 
(as well as Pengo and Manda) with the markers of pi. *-k{V) and *-nk(V). 

Kuru kh and Malto do not have etymologically related plural suffixes. In 
Kuruk/z, substantives of the non-personal class, usually without a pi. morph, 
may be combined with -gutthi, -guthi, -gutthi (?) ‘flock, multitude’ to express 
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(collective, or mass) plural, cf. man-guthi ‘trees’ (LSI 412), khess-gutthT ‘paddy 
(of different kinds)’ cf. also all-guthi-ar ( LSI 412) ‘wives’. For a remote pos- 
sibility of a connection, cf. Pkt. guttha- ‘clump, clump of grass’, Hi .guthna ‘to 
be knotted together’, or Nahaligotfn ‘clan’ (cf. Hi .goth ‘assembly’ or got! ‘re- 
lation, kindred’.) 24 

Brahui: -k with the allomorphs -ak, -ghak and -ghask, cf. ba-k ‘mouths’, khal-k 
‘stones’, pid-d-ak ‘stomachs', parra-ghak ‘wings’, lumma-ghask ‘mother and 
her people’. 

The allomorphy of the non-male (or non-personal) plural marker entitles us to 
split the CDr group of languages into two subgroups: one Kolami-Parji, another 
Gondi - Kui-Kuvi, with Te. standing somewhat apart. In Te. the statistically 
absolutely predominant pi. marker of this type is -lu (according to Krishna- 
murti, Telugu Verbal Bases, 257-58, the pi. marker has to be reconstructed as 
PDr *-Vl “in over 99 percent of cases” for Telugu). 

There seem to be at least two clear-cut isoglosses which may be based on the 
distribution of the pi. suffix of the non-personal substantives: one uniting Ta. 
Ma. Ko. Ka. and possibly Kod. with pi. *- ( n)kVl where V = a in most cases; the 
other uniting Go. Konda, Kui-Kuvi and Brahui with pi. *-(n)k (V). The third 
isogloss, not so clear, seems to unite Te. Kol. Nk. Pa. Ga. and possibly Tu. with 
pi. *-(V)l/*-kVl. Hence we see that the PDr reconstruction of this suffix as 
*-(n)kVl(u) is founded on solid grounds. Though the details remain to be wor- 
ked out, it is rather clear what happened: there was a number of splits; while, 
roughly speaking, SDr has preserved both the velar plosive element and the */- 
-element of the original morph, Central and North Dravidian has preserved only 
the (prenasalised) velar stop element. Kurukh and Malto lost the reflex of this 
suffix totally. Tu. and Te., with a closely related group of Kol. Nk. and Pa., 
have preserved rather the *-/, and, alternatively, the *-k and *-/ elements, but 
the nasal element was lost in these languages. 

1 . 1 .2.2 According to J. Bloch, the reconstructed PDr suffix is, au contraire, 
a coalescent form of two plural suffixes, viz. *-k( V) and *Vj(u). 25 This hypo- 
thesis of Bloch is strongly supported by such forms as e.g. Nk. (Ch.) fcf‘hand’ : 
pi. k.T-1, kT-l-ku 26 on the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the existence, 
in one and the same language, of pi. morphs which go back to *-/, as e.g. Nk. 
kT-l ‘hands’, as well as to *-k, as e.g. Nk. pal-ku ‘teeth’. Cf. also Burrow and 
Bhattacharya, The Parji Language, p. 12: “Clearly there were in early Dravi- 
dian two independent plural suffixes of the noun, k and /, about whose origi- 
nal distribution it is not now possible to say anything.” If we accept this hypo- 
thesis of a coalescent plural morph, then we may draw the following very ten- 
tative conclusion: from the existence of only the reflexes of *-k in North Dra- 
vidian (Brahui) and Gondi-Konda Kui-Kuvi, we may infer that the velar stop 
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is preferably to be regarded as the earliest Dravidian suffix of substantive plu- 
rals of the non-personal class. Instead of a series of splits, we may then presup- 
pose a series of mergers of this original (prenasalised? ) velar occlusive with an 
*-/ element accompanied or unaccompanied by vowel. 

According to Andronov, the suffixes with the velar stop (type \n\kd) are secon- 
dary; they develop through the loss of the final -/ along the following line: 

-( n )kVl(u ) : -(n)kV+ Vl(u) >(n)kVl(u)> (n)k V. 27 What he says is definitely 
true about, e.g., colloquial Tamil, where the type -(n)ka is almost certainly a 
development from -(C)kal. It may also be true about Kod. However, this repre- 
sents a much later, almost ‘historical’ development. 

1.1. 2.3 As far as the usage of the pi. marker in the non-personal nouns is con- 
cerned: in SDr, the ‘neuter’ pi. marker is fully optional. Historically, it is al- 
most totally absent from the earliest strata of Tamil literary texts (about 9 
instances). In Ma., Ko., Ka., Kod. and Tu., its use is optional, dependant upon 
context and style, as in modern Ta. In NDr, Kur. and Malt, do not have any 
pi. suffix for neuter nouns, in Br. its use is optional, depending on the con- 
text. Since the absence or the optional, even rare use of the neuter pi. marker 
is a feature common to SDr and NDr as well as to Old Ta., it should be attri- 
buted to PDr. In CDr, however, the pi. marker is ‘a very essential category’, 
and its regular use can be considered as innovation of CDr. 28 

1. 1.2.4 Another plural morph of Dr. is the suffix *-(V)r. Its occurrence is 
limited to the nouns of the personal class and to pronouns (of the ‘person’ 
class). 

Ta.: avan ‘that man’ : avar ‘those people’; OTa. makal-ir ‘girls, women’, pent-ir 
‘women’, kelir ‘relatives’; velir ‘name of a clan’ (all after retroflexes), cf. Irula 
pondiru ‘id’.. 

Ma.: flavor ’toddy-drawers’, avar ‘those persons’. 

Ko. am ‘that man’: avr ‘those persons’. 

Ka.: ava ‘that man’: avar ‘those persons’ \arasar ‘kings’, striyar ‘women’, 
tandeyar ‘fathers’ ; appandiru ‘fathers’. 

Coll. Ka.: magdiru ‘sons’, hudgru, hudru ‘boys’. 

Tu.: dye ‘that man’ : aru ‘those persons’. 

Te.: vadu ‘that man’ : vdru ‘those persons’; allitdu ‘son-in-law’ : pi. allundru, 
alluru; devara ‘gods’, rayaru ‘kings’, meyyuru ‘friends’, pagaRu <*paganRu 
‘enemies’. 

Kol.: am ‘that man’ : avr ‘those men’; k'olavan ‘Kolam man’ : pi. kolavar; mas 
‘man’ : pi. masur; budiak-er ‘old men’, veduker ‘physicians’ (-er after k). 

Nk.: avnd ‘that man’ : avr ‘those men’. 

Pa.: od ‘that man’ : or ‘those men’; muttaker ‘old men’, kummaler ‘potters’; 

tdter ‘fathers’, parjer ‘Paijas’, toled ‘brother’ : pi. toler. 

Ga.: drtd ‘that man’ : or'those men’; muttakor ‘old men’, amabar ‘our fathers’, 
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ilend bridegroom’ : pi. Her. 

Go.: kdndl-r ‘boys’, tonda-r ‘male friends’; kall-ir ‘thieves’, tott-ur ‘ancestors’; 
mamurial-or ‘fathers-in-law’, daddl-or ‘fathers’, vertalor ‘guests’, arjalor 
‘bears’. 

Konda: vanru ‘that man’ : var ‘those man’; tonda ‘male friend’ : pi. tondar. 

Kui: aanju ‘that man’ : aaru ‘those man’; Bbaru ‘fathers’, dporu ‘sons’, tanji 
‘fathers’ : pi. tanjeru. 

Kur.: as ‘that man’ : ar/abrar ‘those persons’; alar ‘men’, mukkar ‘woman’, 
alT-guthi-ar ‘wives’. 

Malt.: ah ‘that man’ : dr ‘those persons’; maleh ‘a man’ : pi. maler, malnith ‘a 
woman’ : pi. malmr, peli ‘a woman’ : pi. peler; tahgad bagter ‘son-many’, 

‘sons’ (LSI 448). 

Br. does not have the reflex of *-(V)r. It has only the velar plosive for all sub- 
stantives: Tr-k ‘sisters’, mak ‘sons’, amok, arrrirak ‘chieftains’, are ‘person’ : pi. 
arisk. 

1 . 1 .2.5 In some languages, the suffix -(V)r combines with some of the shapes 
of the suffix -(ri)kVl(u), forming thus a new coalescent pi. suffix: cf. Ta. avar- 
kal ‘those persons’, aracarkal ‘kings’, Ka. (coll.) hudgrgalu ‘boys’, (lit.) mahas- 
yarugalu ‘gentlemen’, OKa. goravarkkal ‘masters, gurus’, OTe. ragurla ‘of the 
kings’, Nk. (Ch.) tolen ‘brother’, pi. tolen-ku-r, Go. kalle-r-k ‘thieves’, tammurk 
‘brothers’. 

Two points should be mentioned in this connection: First, considering cases 
like Nk. (Ch.) tolen-ku-r ‘brothers’ (cf. the structurally analogous Kur. alT-guthi-ar 
‘wives’), where the linear order of the suffixes is not *-r + *-k but the reverse, 
it seems that at the time of the beginning of this particular trend, the plural 
morphs were rather ‘free’ and independent. Second, since the tendency to combine 
the two plural morphs ( *r t-*-k) may be found not only in SDr but also in such 
languages as Go. or Nk., it seems that the trend must have started as far back 
as (prob.) the later stages of PDr itself. 

1 .1 .2.6 Another pi. suffix is *-m\ it is limited mostly only to the 1 . and 2. p. 
pi. pronouns. Cf. the following instances: 

l.p.sg. Ta .yan,nan pi. yam, nam 

Ma. nan *hdm-kal>hahhal 

• * 

Ko. an am 

To. on; a® ‘he, she, it’ am (excl.)/om (inch); a®am ‘those persons 
or things’ 

Ka. an, nan am 

Kod. nam, rid errjga, narrjga (< *em-, *nam- ) 

Tu. yanu, yenu, yanu, enu ehkulu (< *em-) 

Te. enu, nenu emu, nemu, memu 
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Kol. an 

am 

Nk. an 

am 

Nk. (Ch.) an 

am(e ) 

Pa. an 

dm 

Ga. an 

dm 

Go. aria, naria 

ammat, mamdt etc. 

Konda nan 

man; map(u) (excl.), mat (u) (inch) 

Pe. an fane 


Mand. an 


Kui anu, rianu 

amu, mamu 

Kuvi nanu, rianu 

mambu, mambu 

Kur. en 

em 

Malt, en 

em 

Br. T 



The pi. marker *-m, occurring originally in the pronouns in contrast to the sg. 
*-n, occurs as the pi. suffix in the imperative in Old Ta. (cf. the suffixes -m-d, 
-m-iya and iku-m in forms like cenrrio ‘will you go! ’), in Kota (cf. Emeneau, 
Kota Texts. 57, forms like tinm ‘eat [pi.]!’, ibid. 38), Old Kannada, and the 
Brahui imperative pi. suff. -bo (cf. forms like tikh-bo ‘place, put’, bim-bo 
‘hear’) may also be derived from this pi. marker *-m. It is tempting to connect 
the regular To. pi. marker -am, cf. mox-am ‘boys’, kux-dm ‘girls’, pUf-am 
‘flowers’, aO-am ‘they’. 

1.1. 2.7 There is yet another pi. morph, occurring with substantives and pro- 
nouns alike, viz. *-(V)v. This suffix, too, is rather widespread throughout the 
family, its occurrence mostly (but not entirely) restricted to the non-personal 
class. With pronouns, cf. Ta. av/avai ‘those things’, Ma. ava ‘id.’, Ka. avu ‘id.’, 
Tu. avu ‘id.’, Te. avi ‘id.’, Kol. adav ‘those women or things’, Nk. adav ‘id.’, Go. 
Koi. au ‘id’. , Kuiavf ‘id.’, Br. dad ‘this person or thing’ : pi. dafk, i.e. Br. -ad : * 
*at-, Br. -af - : *av-, Br. e, ed ‘that’ : pi. efk. With substantives, cf. Kol. aliak-ev 
‘male buffaloes’, appakev ‘father’s sisters’, ammanev ‘mothers’, Pa. tal-l-ov 
‘mothers’, (Southern Pa.) bay-ev ‘elder sisters’. 30 

The Brahui situation is curious. First, there is total absence of gender cate- 
gory (possibly, but not surely under the impact of neighbouring Iranian langu- 
ages); second (and this is connected with the absence of gender, obviously) Br. 
has no reflex of the ‘higher’ class pi. marker *-(V)r; in fact, it has the reflexes 
of only two pi. markers, *-k and *-v. This gives us pause: is not, after all, the 
Brahui situation (i.e. no gender, and one pi. marker, *-k, for all substantives, 
another, *-v, for pronouns) a preservation of the original, pre- or proto-Dravi- 
dian state of affairs? 


1.1. 2. 8 In conclusion we may sum up the situation as follows: We have ob- 
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viously to reconstruct, for PDr, or at least for its later stages, the following plu- 
ral suffixes: (1) *-(n)kVl(u ), which may be either considered as a coalescent 
suffix of the earlier *-k(V) and *-Vl(u), or as one suffix with a number of sub- 
sequent splits (this is more probable, since *-k and *-kal are in complementary 
distribution in terms of geographical situation): (2) *-(V)r, limited to the nouns 
of the personal class and to pronouns of the ‘person’ (male, or male -t-female) 
class; *-m, limited, with some exceptions (? Toda) to the pers. pronouns of the 
1. and 2. persons; *-(V)v, occurring with substantives, and with pronouns of the 
‘non-person’ (neuter) class. It is also suggested here (not even as a hypothesis, 
but as a mere suggestion) that, for the early stages of PDr and for pre-Dr., we 
might probably reconstruct a **-k as a pi. suffix for substantives irrespective of 
gender distinctions, **-m as a pi. suffix of personal pronouns (in contrast to 
**-«), and **-v as another pi. suffix of pronouns (demonstrative pronouns) 
transferred in some languages to substantives. 


1.1.3 Substantives are declined for case by means of case-suffixes appended 
either to the stem (unexpanded or expanded) or to the nominative form. The 
stem remains phonemically unchanged while declined, and the case-markers, too, 
are easily identifiable, since only relatively few and unimportant morphopho- 
nemic changes occur at the boundary between stem (or nominative form) and 
the inflexional suffixes. Case-suffixes are almost always identical for sg. and pi. 
Ka. kal ‘leg’, abl. sg. kal-inda ‘from the leg’ : pi. kalugal-inda ‘from the legs’. 

1 . 1 .3. 1 A characteristic feature of Dravidian noun-inflection is the expansion 
of some stems by empty morphs. 31 Thus e.g. in Ta. substantives and pronouns 
are extended by -in-/-an- or -tt/u, cf. Ta. maram ‘tree’ (nom.), mara- (stem) : 
mara-ttu-kku (dat.) ‘to the tree’; atu ‘that thing’, at-at-ku (< at-an-ku ) ‘to that 
thing’ (dat.). In Ka., masc. and fern, nouns with final -a, and neuters with final 
-a, have extended stems with an added -n and -d respectively, cf. huduga- ‘boy’ : 
hudugan- (extended stem) : hudugan-inda ‘from the boy’; mara-d-inda, (coll.) 
mar-d-inda ‘from the tree’; nouns ending in -u or consonants sometimes extend 
their stems by -in, cf. guru ‘teacher’ : guru-v-in-inda ‘from the teacher’. The 
empty morphs occurring most frequently have the following phonemic shapes: 
-t-, -d-, -tt-, -n-, -an-/-in-, -u-. A good and well-documented inventory of empty 
morphs in the comparative perspective may be found in S.V. Shanmugam’s “In- 
flectional Increments in Dravidian” (DL [1969], 23-58). According to Shan- 
mugam, it is necessary to reconstruct, for PDr.,the following empty morphs: 
*-an-, *-tt-> *-!«-, *-a-, *-tt-. In some languages, combinations of these morphs 
occur, too. *-an- occurs after demonstr./interrog. neuter sg. pronouns (PDr. 

*itu : *it-an-). *-tt- occurs after demonstr./interrog. neuter pi. pronouns (PDr. 
*avay : *avatt-). *-in- occurs after vowel-endings and after all consonantal end- 
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ings except -m and -n. *-a- can be reconstructed in the pers. pronouns before 
dative. *-tt- occurs with the *-m/*-n ending in the genitive (PDr *maraml 
*maran : *maratt-). 

The sequence of morphemes in an inflected form is 


Root ± deriv. ±. empty ± case 


stem 


Expanded stem 


Examples: 

Ta. R: pen-t deriv. : Otempty : 0*case: zcopennai ‘woman’ 

R: mar-t. deriv. : - 0 -±empty : -tt-± case: acc.> marattai ‘tree’ 

Ka. R. mfl«-±deriv. : -e-tempty : 0±case: \oc.>maneyalli ‘in the house’ 

R: mar-t. deriv. : -a- 1 empty: : -c?-±case: ab\.>maradinda ‘from the tree’ 

The plural marker always precedes case-suffixes, e.g. Ta. maran-kal-ai pi. accus. 
‘trees’, Ka. mane-gal-inda pi. abl. ‘from the houses’, Kur. mukka-r-ge (LSI) pi. 
dat. ‘to the woman’. The case-markers in the plural are suffixed as a rule to the 
nominative form. 

1.1. 3.2 The number of cases is different in different languages; or, rather, is 
given differently by various authors describing the respective languages. Gene- 
rally, no one of the languages lacks, in addition to the nominative or subject- 
case, an accusative or direct object-case, a dative or indirect object-case, a geni- 
tive or case of adnominal relation (with a ‘possessive’ sometimes distinguished), 
and, further, a case or cases which express some kind(s) of relation(s) in space 
and time, static or dynamic; finally , a case of instrument, and, sometimes, a 
case of association. 

According to the native grammarians of Ta., Ma., Ka. and Te., there are eight 
cases, viz. , nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, loca- 
tive, and vocative. Tolk., the most ancient and independent of native ‘Dravidian’ 
grammars, denotes the cases as follows: peyar (lit. ‘noun’) = norm, 

-ai = acc. , -otu = instr. , -ku = dat. , -in = abl. , -atu = gen. , -kan = loc. , and vili 
(lit. ‘summon’) = voc. {Tolk. Col. 65). 

As illustration, paradigms, from Ka. (SDr), Te., Kol., Pa., Kui (CDr), Kur., 
Malt, and Br. (NDr) are given next. Then, the suffixes will be tabulated, discus- 
sed and compared and, finally, a reconstruction attempted. 
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Kannada 

Nom.: hud(u)ga ‘boy ’,hud(u)gi ‘girl’, mara ‘tree’ Ace.: mara-v-annu ‘tree’, kal- 
anna, kal-na, kal ‘leg’ Instr.-Abl.: kal-inda, kal-ininda, kal-aginda ‘from the leg’, 
mane-y-inda, manaeginda ‘from the house’ Dat.: mar-ke, mara-kke ‘to the tree’, 
Jn.udgan(i)ge ‘to the boy’, kal-ge ‘to the leg’ Gen.: -a,- A (morphophon. alter.): 
hudugan-a, hudugn-a ‘of the boy, the boy’s’, hudigiy-a, hudgi ‘of the girl, the 
girl’s.’ Loc.: mane-y-alli, mane-li, man{e)-U, manaege ‘at (in) the house’, pada- 
d-alli, paddage ‘at the foot ’. 32 

Telugu 

Nom.: ramudu ‘Rama’, pilla ‘ girl’ , gnrramu ‘horse’, Acc.: sarma-nu ‘Sarma’, 
pilla-ni ‘girl’ Instr.: rata, ra-ta ‘with a stone, by a stone’, ma-caeta ‘by us’ Dat.: 
haydarabadu-ku ‘to Hyderabad’, uri-ki ‘to town’ Gen.: ramu-n-i ‘of Rama’, 
snehitud-i ‘friend’s’, int-i ‘of the house’ \gurramu ‘of the horse’, ramu-l-a ‘of 
Ramas’ (pi.) Loc.: bhasa-ld ‘in language’, inti-lo ‘in the house’, ulld ‘in town’, 
haydarabadulo ‘in H.’ Soc.: snehitud-i-todu ‘with friend’, sardja-td ‘with S.’ 

Kolami 

Nom.: ella ‘house’, ur ‘village’ Acc.: ella-n ‘house’, ur-un ‘village’ Dat.: ella-rrj 
‘to the house’, ur-utp ‘to the village’ Loc. sg.: ella-t ‘in, into, onto the house’, 
pi.: gurral-en) ‘onto the horses’ sg.: pilla-nadanj ‘to the woman ' , patlak-narrj 
‘to the headman’; pi. -adanj Instr.: tupuk-ad ‘with a gun’, kT-nad ‘with the 
hand’ Abl.: ur-tanat from the village’ 

Parji 

Nom.: goli ‘jackal’, mokom face’ Acc.: goli-n ‘jackal’, mokom-in ‘face’ Dat.: 
(North) enu-g ‘to the elephant’, pap-ug ‘to the child’ (South) enu-nj ‘to the 
elephant’, pap-utp ‘to the child’ Gen.: tate-n ‘of the father’, bam-in ‘of the 
snake’, mutte-t ‘of the pot’, mer-to ‘of the tree’ Instr.: geri-nod ‘with the nail’, 
cavkol-od ‘with the pestle’ Loc.-Abl.: keti-t-i ( >ketti ) ‘in the winnowing bas- 
ket’, polub-ti ‘in the village’, mer-ti ‘from the tree’, polb-el ‘in the village’, 
vaya-t-el ‘in the fields’ 

Kui 


Nom.: aba ‘father’ 
Acc.: aba-i 
Dat.: aba-ki 
Assoc.: aba-ke 
Abl.: a&z+postp. 
Gen.: aba 


mrehenju ‘man’ 

mrehen-i-i 

mrehen-i-ki 

mrehen-i-ke 

mrehen-i + postp. 

mrehen-i 


aja ‘mother’ 

aja-ni-i 

aja-n-gi 

aja-n-ge 

aja-ni + p. 

aja-ni 


kdru ‘buffalo’ 

koru-tin-i 

kdru-tin-gi 

kdru-tin-ge 

kdru + postp. 

kdru 
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0\A..aba- mrehen-i- aja-n-(-i-) koru-{-t-in-) 

Kurukh 


Norn.: kukkos ‘boy’ 

mukka ‘woman' 

Acc.: kukkos-in 

mukka-n 

Dat.: kukkos-ge 

mukka-ge 

Instr.: kukkos-tT 

mukka-n-tT 

Loc.: kukkos-nu 

mukka-nu 

Gen.: kukkos-gahi 

mukka-gahi 

Malto 


Nom.: maleh ‘man’ 
Acc.: male-n 

Dat.: male-k 

Instr.: male-t 

Loc.: male-no 

Abl.: male-nte 

Gen.: male-ki 


Brahui 


Nom.: kharas ‘bull’ 
Acc.: kharas-e 

Dat.: kharas-e 

Instr.: kharas-at 

Gen.: kharas-na 


loc.: kharas-a ‘in the bull’; 


kharas-ai ‘on, towards the bull’ 

Abl.: kharas-an 
Conj.: kharas-to 

1.1. 3.3 Two facts are particularly worth discussing with regard to the declension 
of substantives in Dravidian: first, the fact that some of the empty morphs have 
undoubtedly preserved, in many of the languages, a grammatically relevant func- 
tion-, second that, obviously, most of the inflexional suffixes had originally been 
independent words, and this independence is still frequently manifested in variou 
ways. In principal, a distinction is still discernible between “terminations with 
grammatical value” and “terminations with concrete value” ;33 0 r, an even more 
detailed distinction can be made among case-suffixes with purely grammatical 
function, like e.g. the dative *-(k)k(V) [‘indirect object’], terminations with the 
‘concrete value’ still partly preserved like e.g. the comitative (sociative)*= o(/u, 
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*-otan (Ta. -otu/-otu, -utan, Ma. -otu/-otu, Ko. -or, To. wir, Ka. odan, odam, 
oda ‘with’, Tu. oda ‘with’, Te. odam-, DED 798), and postpositions which still 
behave as free forms, like Ta. -kontu ‘with’ \kontu ‘having’ taken’, an adverb, 
participle ( <kol ) functioning as such in the language; or Ta. -mel ‘above’ :mel 
n. ‘that which is over, surface, sky etc.’ ( DED 4173). In this way, we have so 
to speak, at present, three levels of grammatical abstraction, represented by 
the Dravidian case-terminations (the entire problem is of course nothing spe- 
cific for Dravidian and is relevant to general linguistics; but this is the way 
how Dravidian has ‘solved’, until now, the problem of expressing ‘case’ rela- 
tionships): 


most highly'gram- 
maticalized’ suffi- 
xes 


less ‘grammatical- 
ized’ terminations 


least ‘grammatical- 
ized’ postpositions 


These different degrees of grammatical abstraction are manifested by morpho- 
syntactic ‘freedom’, and by the possibility to find etymological connections: 
on level (1), the degree of morpho-syntactic freedom is the greatest, and it is 
always possible to find a satisfactory etymological connection between a ‘case- 
termination’ and a free noun or verb form. On level (3), the markers of case- 
relationships are practically ‘fused’ with the unexpanded or expanded stems 
(i.e., no degree of morpho-syntactic ‘freedom’), and it is in fact impossible to 
find a plausible etymological connection for any of them. 

This whole discussion is valid on the historical and comparative plane (while, 
of course, in a strictly functional, synchronic description such pairs as Ta. mel\ 
subst. ‘sky, etc.’ and -melj postp. ‘above’ must be kept apart and separate). 
While it is possible to compare profitably such suffixes as the dative, the ac- 
cusative, and to some extent, the genitive morphs in almost all the languages 
of the entire family and reach certain conclusions as to their etymological con- 
nection and the possibility of a reconstruction of the proto-forms of these suf- 
fixes, it becomes rather difficult once we get on to the instrumental and comi- 
tative suffixes, and almost impossible with regard to the terminations with ‘con- 
crete value’ where similarities in phonemic shape and grammatical function 
are usually limited only to closely related or geographically contiguous langu- 
ages. 

Conclusion: With a fair amount of certainty, we can trace down, to a com- 
mon phonemic shape and a common grammatical function, the dative, the 


(3) 

accusative suffix, dative suffix, genitive 
suffix 

(2) 

terminations expressing comitative (socia- 
tive), locative and ablative relationships 

(1) 

postpositions occurring in functions ex- 
pressing relationships in space (static/ 
dynamic) and time; other postpositions 
derived from free noun and verb forms 
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accusative, perhaps the genitive, and the obliques in *-t- and *-V«. The most 
easily reconstructable, and the most widely spread throughout the whole fa- 
mily is the dative suffix, which may be reconstructed for PDr fairly safely as 
*-(k)k (F) 34 , 

On the level of purely synchronic and functional description, however, all this 
is of no relevance. In fact, we may posite an ‘infinite’ number of ‘cases’ for perhaps 
any Dr. language once we depart from the familiar types of paradigms forced 
upon us by traditional indigenous and European grammars especially of the 
literary languages. It is, for instance, sheer convention based on Tamil gram- 
matical tradition (influenced no doubt by Sanskrit) that, as a rule, the number 
of cases given in Tamil is eight? 5 The paradigms of our current Dr. grammars, 
“modelled on the Sanskrit system reinforced by Latin” (Bloch: “modeles sur 
la grammaire sanskrite renforcee de la latine”, SGD 16) are indeed misleading. 
Bloch is most probably right when he advocates only one fundamental flexion: 
that of the oblique case (“casoblique”) marked or unmarked in relation to the 
nominative case. However, before we subscribe to this hypothesis of Bloch, 
let us examine the postulates: the oblique case and its functions; the gramma- 
tical relevance of some ‘empty morphs’; the relative independence of inflexi- 
onal elements; and whether a marker of the nominative can be traced. 

I. 1. 3. 3.1 It is a fact which can be recognized even in a rather superficial ob- 
servation, that the oblique stem formed in most languages from the simple 
stem (i.e. root t derivational suffix [es] ) by a *-t- type or a *-Vn- type suffix, 
has a “more concrete value”, “more definite meanings” ( des sens plus definis, 

J. Bloch, SGD 12), in short, that it is a case which occurs as marker of local, 
temporal, or at least adnominal relations. With increasing time-depth, this 
function of the oblique stem, its ‘concreteness’, seems to be more pronoun- 
ced. It is therefore quite clear that the morphs constituting this form, though 
they are classified traditionally with the ‘empty morphs’, have had, and have 
preserved, a grammatically relevant function. Cf. (a) in Old Tamil: -tt/u has 
almost always a ‘grammatical meaning’; it occurs as marker of local and ad- 
nominal relations, and only very rarely as a suffix which derives an oblique 
stem simply and purely. 36 Cf. e.g., the following instances from a very old Ta. 
text (Kuruntokai 8.1): mattu . . . uku . . . timpalam ‘sweet fruit, falling /raw 
the mango tree’. The other OTa oblique morph -i« is, with nouns, the marker 
of adnominal, locational and temporal relations; also the marker of compari- 
son (cf. Kural 54.1 pennin ‘in comparison with woman’); with verb nouns the 
marker of causal nexus. 37 (b) As far as CDr is concerned we may quote as 
illustrations the situation in Pa., Go. and Kui. In Parji, the case suffix -t or -to 
(South -ta) as a suffix of adnominal relation (e.g. geret log ‘the people of the 
town’, muttet riir ‘the water of the pot’, polubto pelac ‘village priest’); but it 
also frequently has ‘a local sense’, cf. edromta pinda ‘the fly on (his) chest’, 
agappet perkul ‘the rice in the basket’. The same -t- appears as a component 
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of Pa. locative suffix -t-i, cf. Tpolubti ‘in this village’; cf. also Kol.-Naikri -t as 
the locative suffix: unit ‘in the village’-. That this is the oblique stem marker is 
clear from the fact that derivatives in Pa. are formed from this extended stem: 
polub (DED 3529) ‘village’, obi. polubt-, pronominalized (personal) noun 
polubted ‘he-villager’, polub ter ‘they-villagers’ : polub ten i-villager’. The iden- 
tical -t- occurs elsewhere, too e.g. before an ablative suffix, e.g. an 1 kond-t-ar 2 
iriyatenl ‘I 1 descended 3 from the mountain 2 ’. The other oblique morph -n 
(-in), apart from having a genitive function, occurs, too, as ‘augment’(empty 
morph) with ablative suffixes: duv-in-arre baced ‘he escaped from the tiger’. 
For the Gondi situation, one may quote Bloch ( SGD n), who says: “Le theme 
ainsi defini, soit paddi-t-, ro-t-, est en realite une forme a valeur de regime, for- 
mant groupe avec des postpositions . . . il en est meme pour -n des noms supe- 
rieurs . . . Tout se passe done comme si Ton avait deux types de declinaison a 
deux cas, cas sujet et cas regime ...” In other words, there are, again, two 
oblique stems, one in -t-, another in cf. marsal ‘man’, obq. marsan-, and 
chauva ‘child’, obq. chauvat-, ron ‘house’, obq. rot-. The oblique base is, at 
least in some dialects and with some stems, identical with the dative-accusa- 
tive case. 

In Kui we again encounter the two morphs of the oblique, -t- and -in-, cf. 
koru ‘buffalo’, accus. koni-t-in-i. In the derived nouns, the oblique-genitive is 
said to be formed by -i, -ni (masc.-fem.) or -a (inferior gender). And, again, 
these “inflexional increments” (Winfield) may have simultaneously the func- 
tion of genitive and accusative. I would rather, however, segment such forms 
as neganju ‘good man’ : negari ‘good woman or thing’ as neg-an-ju and neg-ar-i 
(cf. neg-i adj. ‘good’, DED 3096), and the obliques as neg-an-i, neg-ar-in-i, neg- 
ar-a, showing, as obi. suffixes, the ubiquitous Dr. oblique formative (“empty 
morph”) *-Vn-, realized in Kui as -anf-in-, cf. such accus. as korutini ‘buffalo’: 
segment koru-t-in-i, i.e. ‘stem- emptyi- empty 2 -accus.’. (c) For NDr, let us 
examine the situation in Brahui.Again, there appear the two omnipresent 
oblique stem formatives *-t- and *-(V)n-. The distribution is however different: 
the *-(V)n- morph occurs only as a part of the genitive suffix: kharas-n-a ‘of 
the bull’, ba-an-a ‘of the mouth’, mdr-an-a ‘of the son’ (and the *-V- reappears 
as ‘incremental -a- in other cases: mdr-a-to ‘with the son’). The *-t-, on the 
other hand, occurs throughout the plural declension: kharas-k ‘bulls’ norm: 
khards-t-a gen., kharas-t-e dat. -accus., kharas-t-c-to conj., etc. 

1.1. 3. 3. 2 The relative independence of inflectional elements in Dr. can best 
be discussed on the comparative and historical plane. With some of the post- 
positional elements this is unnecessary since the independent status is almost 
self-evident; as pointed out above, some of the postpositions, especially those 
used as markers of locational relations, still occur as free forms, as indepen- 
dent lexical items: e.g. Ta. mel ‘that which is over or above; sky; west; superi- 
ority, etc.’ (DED 4173) : -mel postp. ‘on; above’, e.g.: mecai mel ‘on the table’; 
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mecaikku rriel ‘above the table’; or Ga. (Oil.) -tandrel ‘in, inside’ : ondl kuy 2 
tandrefi ilininond 4 ‘he 1 was falling 4 in 3 the well 2 ’; or Kui -nede ‘on the 
ground, underneath’: nede (DED 2374) ‘ground’; -sendo ‘above, in the sky’: 
-sendo-ki ‘to above’, -sendo-ti ‘from above’. A comparative approach yields the 
recognition of the original independent status of such case-terminations as the 
Ta. suffix of sociative -otu/-dtu, -utan (cf. DED 798 which shows that, original- 
ly, this has been a noun with the meaning ‘union, togetherness’, cf. Ka. odan, 
odam, oda ‘union’, and the use of this noun as qualifier preceding the head- 
noun in Ta., Ma., Ka., Tu., and T e.)<*-ot/u, *-otJa\ or of the Ta. Ma. Ka. Ko. 
-id, To. uf, Te. do, which is widespread throughout the Dr. family as a substan- 
tive with the meaning of ‘interior of a place; heart, mind; house’ (cf. DED 
600 )<*-«// *-ul-V or the Pa. -kan/-ka, a locative suffix (e.g. aid kan- pend 
verciE cila 5 ‘there is not 5 much 3 rice 4 with 2 mel’) which is undoubtly con- 
nected with Ta. -kan, locative suffix current especially in OTa., cf. Tirukkura[ 
52.1. illal kail ‘in the mistress of the house’. 38 This suffix may be etymolo- 
gized either as connected with DED 975 Ta. kan 'place, site’, Ka. kani ‘a pla- 
ce’, or, in agreement with Bloch, as split into *-k/u+*an (cf. Ta .a-v-an ‘there’, 
natu-v-an ‘in the centre’, ? Ta. an ‘upper part’). 39 Ka. locative suffix -alii is 
very probably to be connected with Ka. alii (DED 1) ‘in that place, there, to 
that place’. 

At the end, it looks as if we are left only with the accusative suffixes which 
may ultimately be reduced to the shapes (1) *-Vn and (2) *-ay, with the dati- 
ve *(-k)k(V), and the genitive *-at/u, *-Vn, *-a. It seems, though, that even 
some of these most ‘grammaticalized’ case-suffixes might be etymologized 
back to a free lexical form. Thus e.g. Andronov sees a connection between 
the old Ka. accus. and instrum, suffixes -am and -im and the deictic words 
*am ‘that’ and *im ‘this’ 40 (which is, though, not very convincing). The pan- 
Dravidian dative -kju may perhaps be connected with the verb base *kot/u/ 
*kutju ‘to give (to 3rd person)’ (DED 1708); both is, of course,extremely 
speculative. As J. Bloch says, “on pourrait pousser plus loin ce catalogue et 
multiplier les hypotheses; c’est affaire de lexique et d’etymologie. Ce qui im- 
porte, est de marquer la relative independance des elements flexionnels et la 
generality du principe de groupement des mots en composition.” 

1.1. 3. 3. 3 Is there any evidence to posit a marked nominative case vis-a-vis 
the oblique? I believe there is, though, again, the conclusion is only very hy- 
pothetic. Nevertheless it seems that it is possible to suggest that the *-m/*-n 
suffix which occurs in some languages in the nominative of some substantives 
of the non-personal class, and which has been considered part of the stem, 
should rather be taken as a nominative suffix. Cf. such items as DED 3856 
Ta. mar-a-m, obi. mar-a-ttu ‘tree, wood’, Ma. maram, Ko. marm. To. men, Ka. 
Kod. Tu. mara, Te. m(r)anu, m(rjaku, Kol. Nk. mak, Pa. men, Ga. (Oil.) mar, 
marin, (S) maren, Go. mara, mara, mara, mara, mara, marnu, marnu, Konda 
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maran (pi. marak), Pe. mar (pi. marku), Mand. mar (pi. marke), Kui mrahnu, 
mranu, Kuvi mranu, mranu, mdrnu, marnu, mara, Kur. mann, Malt. manu. The 
obvious reconstruction yields *maram/*maran. 

First a in compounds and as attributes, the words in *-a-m/*-a-n lose the 
final nasal and only the stem in -a- occurs in such constructions, e.g. Ta. mara- 
k-kompu ‘the branch of a tree’. Second, there are OTa. datives where the da- 
tive suffix -kku is affixed directly to the stem in -a after the -m/-n is lost, cf. 
velam ‘elephant’: vela-kku ( Tolk . 1533), nilam ‘land’: nila-kku ( Tiruk . 572). 
Third, the oblique stem of these nouns is formed so that the final nasal dis- 
appears, and the ‘empty morph’ is affixed: mara-ttu. Fourth, derivatives are 
formed from the stems in -a-, cf. Ta. aram ‘virtue’ : ara-vi ‘id.’. Further, in a 
number of languages, plurals are formed from the stem without the final na-. 
sal: Konda mara-k, Kui mrahka, Kuvi mdrka etc. On the other hand, some 
case-suffixes in OTa. were appended to the (hypothetical) nominative in -m 
(as with other substantives), and only later to the expanded oblique stem, cf. 
Pur.'2\03. nencamotu ‘with the heart’ (later nenca-tt-otu). According to a 
count performed (for different reasons) by S.V. Shanmugam (cf. Dravidian 
Linguistics [1969], 28-30), there are in Old Ta. texts approx. 170 instances 
without -tt- before sociative suffix (and only 32 instances with -tt-) which 
shows that at that stage of the development of liter. Ta., this way of forming 
the sociative must have still been very productive. Cf. also such OMa. instan- 
ces as tiramotu ‘with vigour’ and nalamotu ‘with the world’. 

Accord, to Tolk. 217, in sandhi, a nasal comes in after the names of trees 
ending in -a. This nasal, according to s. 143, will be the homorganic nasal 
corresponding to the following plosive. We could easily posit a hypothesis 
that the original ending of these words was a nasal *-m/*-n, which ‘reappears’ 
in sandhi, though before pause it had disappeared. This -am/-mfn ‘reappearing’ 
in sandhi may be a reflection of a more ancient form of all these words (like 
md ‘mango’, puli ‘tamarind’, panai ‘palmyra’ etc., cf. Tolk. sutras 229, 231, 

243, 244 etc.) — of a nominative ending in -w/-n. It is also a fact that some of 
these (and other) words get the ‘augment’ -a-ttu, as if they had a nominative 
ending in -am, e.g. ( Tolk.s . 228) nil a ‘moon(shine)’ : : obq. nilaattu. Thus it 
seems that for all these words, we may presume pre-literary forms like *maaml 
*maan ‘mango’, *puliyam ‘tamarind’, *nilaam ‘moon(shine)’. If we looik at 
the comparative evidence, this conclusion of positing asterisked forms with 
a final nasal gets in fact strong support: cf. for *nilaam Pa. nelin, Ga. (Oil.) nelip, 
(S) neling. Go. nalenj etc., Kui danju etc. For a pre-literary Ta *maam ‘mango’ 
cf. Kod. matpge, Kol. mamdi, mamri, mandi, Nk. mamri etc. Without going 
here into unnecessary details, it is I think clear that we have to posit in these 
forms an original final *-m/*-n, preserved in OTa. sandhi. 

All the facts mentioned in-1. 1.3. 3. 3, taken together, seem to make a case 
for an ancient nominative marker of the substantives of the non-personal class 
reconstructable as *-m/*-n. This seems to be also the conclusion of Glazov 
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( IHGT 134-135) who says that the Ta. nominative morpheme in two allomorphs, 

-m and -n, belongs to the “inflectional morphemes” of old Ta. 

The foregoing discussion would support Jules Bloch’s statement that there 
are, in Dravidian, fundamentally only “two cases”: the subject case (nominative), 
and the oblique. Our analysis leads us to a conclusion identical with that stated 
by Glazov: 41 the case system is rather ‘underdeveloped’. 

1.1. 3. 4 The following charts give a comparative survey of the case-suffixes 
for accusative, dative, genitive, instrumental/ablative, locative/ablative and so- 
ciative (comitative) in Dr. languages. 

1.1. 3. 5 In spite of the scepticism expressed above, a very tentative attempt at the 
the reconstruction of PDr case markers will be made in what follows. 

1.1.3. 5.1 Accusative. — The Old. Ta. accusative suffix is -at. Curiously enough, 
Tolk. Col. 104-05 mentions an alloform, viz. -a, occurring in poetry; so far, it 
has not been discovered in any Old. Ta. text. The commentators quote, as the 
instance, various version of the utterance kaliru mahcum(ak ) kavalona (or 
kavalbnak kalirancumme) ‘the elephant will fear (that) watchman’. According 
to T. P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of Tamil Language, 104, -a developed 
from an earlier *-am, a conclusion which I find difficult to accept. It seems to 
me to be rather a case of the monophthongization of the final -ai>-a, current 

in many modern Tamil dialects, and occurring in the ‘local’ usage of some poets(? ). 

The Tamil-Malayalam -ai< *-ay. By the close of the Early Old. Ma. period, 
ai developed into -e. 42 Irula, too, has -e/oo -ne as the accus. marker. The Kod. 
accus. -a is most probably also a reflex of *-ay (cf. the Ta. dialectical develop- 
ments of -ai>-e/-a referred to above). Whether the Kui-Kuvi *-/ can be traced to 
*-ay is highly problematic, but not quite ruled out, if we accept an old word- 
final alternation *-ay :-*i (as possibly revealed in the ending of the verb of the 
2. p. sg. in Old Ta., cf. -i/-ai/-ay, Tolk.Col. 223) as being relevant in this case. 

It is also not certain whether the Brahui accus-dat. -e is a reflex of *-ay. It 
could be considered as a development of *-ay in some nonaccented, noninitial 
syllables. If so, this would establish *-ay as one of the PDr accus. markers. So 
far, though, *-ay as accus. marker seems to be restricted to Ta. -Ma., Irula and 
Kodagu 43 

1.1. 3. 5. 2 Another, and much more widespread accusative marker which can 
be reconstructed for PDr is *-(V)n, the reflexes of which are found in Toda 

(-« ~ -n), Kota (-«), Ka. (-an, -a, -am, -am, -annu, -annu, -na), Tu. (-ni), Te. (- nun / 

-n ~ -nin, -nu ~ -ni), Koya (-nni etc.), Kol. (-« ~ -un), Nk. (-« ~ un/-on). Pa. (-n 
~ -in), Ga. (-n~ -in, -nj ~-iff)(l ) Konda (-nj), (?) Pengo (-ip <* -ap), Go. (-un), Kur. 
(-in ~ -an ~ -n) and Malto (-in ~ -en ~ -«); in other words, in all Dr. languages of 
all the three main sub-families with the exception of Ta., Ma., Irula, (?) Kod., and 
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possibly Kui-Kuvi and Br. Though several (and all highly speculative) solutions are 
possible, the one most plausible seems to be that the ‘original’ direct object 
marker in Dravidian is to be reconstructed as *-(V)n, that even the Kuvi-Kuvi and 
Br. vocalic markers are reflexes of this *-Vn with the loss of the final nasal con- 
sonant, and that *-ay is a relatively late innovation in one sub-group of SDr, 
preserved only in the Proto-Tamil -Kodagu sub-family. 

1.1 .3.5.3 Dative. - The reconstruction of the dative suffix presents no grave 
problems. In almost all of the languages the velar plosive occurs, followed by 

a vowel which, in most cases, is identical with the automatic post -plosive voca- 
lic release *-/u. Hence we may possibly reconstruct the dative marker as PDr 
*-(k)ku. The -e occurring in Ka. and Kur. may easily be explained as the clitic 
*-e which became part of the suffix. Kol., South Pa., Ga., Konda(?) and Pen- 
go (?) -«y may have developed out of a cluster *-n -k/u with the loss of the 
plosive and the preservation of the assimilated nasal. The dative -ki found in 
spoken Ta., Te., Koya (cf. Ir. -(k)kye) may be easily explained as a case of 
vocalic assimilation, of ‘vowel harmony’. In Br. -ki occurs as a purposive (‘for’), 
and this suffix is probably related etymologically with the Dr. dative. 

1 . 1 .3.5.4 The reconstruction of the genitive markers presents more difficul- 
ties. Obviously, various so-called genitive suffixes have different functions; the 
‘meanings’ of the so-called genitive may be, roughly speaking, characterised 

as (1) adnominal relationship, (2) possessive. 

1.1. 3. 5. 4.1 A suffix *-in is reconstructable as a marker pf adnominal rela- 
tionship in Ta., Ma., some dialects of Kannada, 44 ? To.,? Kol.,? Naiki, 

Pa. and Ga., and possibly for Te., Konda, Pengo, Kui and Kuvi. As certain re- 
flexes of *-in we may regard the Ta. -Ma. -in, the Pa. -n v -in , and the Ga. -n/ 

-in , possibly Te. i. 

1.1. 3. 5.4.2 According to Tolk., the genitive suffix is -atu which alternates 
with -atu in Old Ta texts. The same -atu is found in ancient Ka. mentioned by 
Kes'iraja and occurring in the Old Ka. text V addaradhane , and in the Gulbarga 
Brahmin dialect. 45 it also occurs in Te. with pronouns. Kota -d is obviously a 
development of *-atu, and Kui-Kuvi -di, -ti seem to be related. Hence we may 
reconstruct *-atu as one of the genitive suffixes, occurring probably first in 
the pronominal paradigm. 

1.1. 3. 5. 4. 3 -a is attested from a number of languages including OTa., OKa. 
(though -a is more frequent there), OTe., Bad., Tu., Te., Pa., Kol. Some lan- 
guages, like OKa., Go. and Br., have -a. Taking into consideration the gramma- 
tical meaning and the distribution of this suffix in Old Ta., it seems that a pos- 
sessive suffix *-a may be reconstructed for PDr. 
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1 . 1 .3. 5.4.4 A late SDr (or even later than SDr) innovation is the use of * ut ay 
(cf. DED 510 Ta. utai ‘wealth’, utaimai ‘state of possessing, possession etc.‘. . . 
through to Te.) as a marker of a possessive ‘case’, -utai occurs in OTa. and 
early inscriptional Ma., later developing into -utai-y-a, coll. Ta. - o:ta / -o:te. 

Kod. -rass -da was brought into connection with *utay by L. V. Ramaswami. 
Being a very late innovation shared only by Ta. -Ma. and Kod., it marks a close 
relationship among these languages. 

1.1. 3. 5. 5 Any attempt at further reconstructions forces us to tread upon a 
rather slippery ground. Thus an instrumental suffix -an/-al occurs no doubt in 
Ta. and Ma. (though not enumerated in the Tolk. as one of the case-suffixes; 
there is numerous evidence for its ancient occurrence in Old Ta. texts), and 
the Ga. -n-al may prob. be connected; possibly also the Br. ablative -an. If this 
is so, we might reconstruct a PDr *-an/*al. 46 Te. and Konda have reflexes of 
an instrumental *-an. Kol. -(n)ad , abl. -tanat, Pa. -{n)od and Br. -at seem all to 
be related. One possible connection of these instrumental suffixes would be 
with the Ta. etc. -otu. 

-*in occurs as another instrum.-ablative marker in SDr (mentioned in Tolk. 
Col. 77-78 as the ‘fifth’ case used to express, among other notions, ‘separation, 
detachment, colour, shape, measure, smallness, largeness, superiority, inferior- 
ity’ — in other words, used in comparing items), in Ta. and Ka. 

*-kontu (which is the adverbial participle of *kol ‘to take, receive’) is a typi- 
cal SDr innovation, cf. Ta. -kontu, Ka. -kondu, Kod. -kondi 

The etymological connection of other instrumental suffixes (such as those 
occurring in Toda,Kurukh and Malto) remains so far unknown. 

1.1. 3. 5. 6 *-inl*-il may probably be reconstructed as the underlying shape of 
a number of related forms which are markers of a locative function: Ta. -in/-il, 

Ir. -(/')//', Ma. -il, Ko. -I, -l, To. -s, Kod.-//'.' 

A number of postpositions occur as markers of locative relations, the most 
widespread among them being undoubtedly reconstructable as *-ul(DED 600 Ta. 
ul . . . . Br. ura[? ], cf. DED 853): Ta. -ul (quoted in Tolk.Col. 82), Ka. -ulJ-o\, 
Te. -15, Tu. -olu . Because of Te., and of Kui-Kuvi and Malto -o, which may per- 
haps be related, *-ul as a locative marker may very probably be reconstructed 
for PDr. In Ta., both literary and inscriptional, the postposition -ul has been 
very productive since the earliest times. 

*-kan occurs in OTa. and Pa. (- kan/-ka ): Tolk.Col. 81 quotes -kan as the 
marker of the ‘seventh’ (locative) case. For its etymology, cf. 1.1. 3. 3. 2. 

Tu. -dav-ta may probably be connected with the Ta. loc. postp. -itai <*-itay 
(which alternates with the item itam/itan ‘place’, DED 368), but a connection 
with *-otu is not ruled out. 
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1 . 1 .3.5.7 The most widespread sociative ( comitative) marker can be recon- 
structed as *-otu which is probably etymologically connected with -utanjDED 
798, cf. 1.1. 3. 3. 2 of this book). The loc. -dwo-tu, -dt'v-ti of Tulu may possibly 
be connected with *-otu: however, a connection with DED 368 ( *itam ) is not 
ruled out. If Te. * -toda <.tola and Go. -thoro as well as Kol. -(n)ad, Pa. -(n)od 
and Br. -at can all be connected, then we could possibly reconstructed a PDr 
*-{t)-6tu as a comitative marker. Cf. also Koya -(t)onte (with a ‘pre-nasaliza- 
tion’? ) and -ton, as well as Br. sociative -to. 

1.1.3. 5.8 The following extremely hypothetical underlying system of recon- 
structed Dravidian case-markers emerges: 

Nom. : 0 and, possibly, *-m/*-n with non-personal substantives. 

Acc:. *-{V)n. 

Dat:. *-(k)ku. 

Gen.\ adnominal *-in ; pronominal *-atu ; possessive *-a. 

Instr. : *-an/*dl. 

Abl. : *-in(l). 

Locative : *-in/*-il ( ?); *-kan. 

Soc. ( Comit .): *-otu or *-(t)-otu<,*torV (? ?). 


1.2 NUMERALS 

1.2.1 Morphologically, Dr. numerals behave like substantives. They are in- 
flected for case by means of suffixes identical with those occurring in the in- 
flexion of substantives. However, they may be considered to form a sub-class 
of nouns since they do not have the category of number (with the exception 
of pronominalized, i.e. personal numerals). Numerals do not agree, in Dr., with 
the Head in a Quantifier-Head construction in number, e.g. Coll. Ta. na. lu 1 
ma:pi 2 varutu ‘fourl bull[s] 2 are coming 3 ’: Coll. Ta. anta^ na. lu 2 a:nka 3 
‘thosel four 2 males 3 ’. The category of gender occurs only with the first five 
numerals, cf. e.g. the situation in Parji and Kurukh: 


Parji 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

okur(i) 

okal(i) 

okut, okti 

irul 

iral 

irdu (k) 

muvir 

muyal 

mudujk ) 

nelvir 

nelal 

nalu(k) 

cevir 

ceyal 

cedu(k) 
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Kurukh 

Masc.- fem. 

ort 

irb 

nubb (<**m-) 
naib 


Neut. 

ond/onta 

end 

mund 

nakh 


Apart from Parji and Kurukh, special feminine forms occur in Kol., cf. iddar 
‘two men’ : ml ‘two women’ : indiy‘ two things’; in Nk., cf. iddar ‘two men’ : 
iral ‘two women’ : indiyg' two things’; in Ga. (Oil.), cf. irul ‘two men’ : iral 
‘two women’ : indi ‘two things’. With the numeral ‘three’ this state of affairs 
— i.e. special feminine forms — prevails, except in Pa., in Kol. ( muggur : muyal 
mundiy) and Nk. {muggur : muyal : mundiy), with the numeral ‘four’ in Pa., 
Kol. and Nk. again (cf. Kol. nalgur four men’ : nallav ‘four women’ : naliry 
‘four things’). 

Starting from Ga. (S) and Konda, there is, again, only the distinction masc: 
non-masc., e.g. Ga.(S ) nalgur ‘four men’ : nalig ‘four women or things’, Konda 
muyer ‘three men’ : mundri ‘three women or things’. 47 

Thus, the special feminine forms, limited to Kol., Naikri, Ga. (Oil.) and Pa., 
present a remarkable problem since those languages which manifest a masc.- 
fem. distinction with substantives (South Dravidian) have no such forms with 
numerals, while e.g. Pa., which has only a two-gender (masc./non-ntasc.) con- 
trast with substantives, manifests a rather developed three-gender system in 
all numerals from 1-5. “Here what is properly a feminine singular form is used 
also in the case of the plural numbers, and exactly how the usage can have 
come about is not quite clear”. 48 

1.2.2 In a number of languages, such forms, manifesting the gender-category, 
occur as fillers of the Quantifier slots (as quantitative attributes): cf. Ka. obba 
< orba < *oruba (cf. Ta. oruvan) ‘one man or person’, ibbaru ‘two persons’ : 
obba manusyanige ibbaru makkal iddaru ( LSI 375) ‘one man-to two sons were’ 
Pa. okur ‘one man’, muyal ‘three women’ : okur manja ‘one man’, muyal 
calacil ‘three sisters’. 

Ta.-Ma., however, show an entirely different usage: attributively, either the 
numeral of the neuter ( ahrinai ) gender is used, or, in the literary language, a 
special adjective form of the numeral occurs as attribute. Cf. CT rentu penka 
‘two women’ just like rentu matnavuka ‘two students’ and LT iv-v-iru nulkal 
(with the adjective form of the numeral) ‘these two books’. 

1 .2.3 Reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian yields the following adjective forms 
of numerals: *oru ‘one’ adj. before consonant^ *or ‘one’ adj. before vowel; 
*iru ‘two’ adj. before cons." *ir ‘two’ adj. before vowel; *muC/*mu ‘three’ 
adj. before cons." *mu ‘three’ adj. before vowel; *ndl ‘four’ adj.; *cayN ‘five’ 
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adj. before cons. ~*cay ‘five’ adj. before vowel; earn ‘six’ adj. before cons. 

*car ‘six’ adj. before vowel; *eni ‘seven’ adj. before cons.-v *er ‘seven’ adj. 
before vowel; *ett(u)v *en ‘eight’ adj :*tolv*ton ‘nine’ adj.; *pat(tu)v*pan 
‘ten’ adj.; *nur{ru ) ‘hundred’ adj. Accord, to Tolk. 456, 466 muv ‘three’ oc- 
curs before vowels. 

1 .2.4 The adjectival forms of numerals were widely used in the oldest strata 
of the literary languages, and some of the non-literary languages have preser- 
ved such old constructions; cf. such Old and Middle Ta. constructions as Trati 
‘the two feet[of the Lord]’; munnlr, munmr ‘three-fold water’, muventar ‘the 
three kings’, aim-peruh-kappiyam ‘the five great kavya? with Parji ir daba muy 
daba ‘two stories, three stories’, irkocil ‘the two sides’. 49 We may probably 
agree with Burrow and Bhattacharya 50 that “the full forms . . . were not ori- 
ginally used attributively in Dravidian. For this there existed shorter radical 
forms 

1.2.5 Numerals higher than ‘ten’ are in fact constructions of exactly the type 
described in 1.2.4, cf. Ta. irupatu ‘twenty’ (i.e. ‘two ten[s]’), mup-patu‘ thirty’, 
nalpatu, narpatu ‘forty’, aim-patu ‘fifty \aru-patu ‘sixty’, elu-patu ‘seventy’, 
en-patu ‘eighty’. ton-nUru ‘ninety’ is formed subtractively from nXiru ‘hundred’. 
The old morpheme for ‘nine’ exists in a number of languages and may be re- 
constructed as *tol«j *ton, cf. Ta. tollayiram ‘900’, tonnu.ru ‘90’, tontu ‘nine’, 
Ma. tollayiram ‘900’, tonnuru ‘90’, Ko. tombat ‘90’, Ka. tombattu, tombhattu 
‘90’, Kod. tombadi'^d. ’Tu. sonpa ‘id. \ Te. tommidi ‘nine’, tombadi ‘90’ , 
tommanuru ‘900’, cf. DED 2910. A careful consideration of the forms shows 
that the morph *toj^ *ton must have had a ‘full’ semantic value of ‘nine’ since, 
in some languages, ‘90’ seems to mean ‘9.10’ or ‘10 determined by 9’ (as in Ka. 
Kod. Tu. Te.), while in Ta. Ma. ‘90’ seems to be formed, semantically speaking, 
as ‘deficient hundred’ or ‘hundred minus tol\ cf. Ta. Ma. tonnum ‘90’ with 
e.g. Te. tombadi ‘90’. Thus we get the chart 3. 


CHART 3 


‘ 90 ’ = ‘100- tol ’ 

‘90 ’ 

= ‘9.10’ 

‘deficient 100’ 

Ta. tonnuru 

Ko. 

tombat, Kod .tombadi'. 

Ma. tonnuru 

Ka. 

tombattu, tombhattu. 

Tu. 

sonpa, Te. tombadi, tombhai, 


Go. 

(Pat.) tombai 

‘900’ =‘1000 -tol' 

‘900’ 

= ‘9.100’ 

‘deficient 1000’ 

Ta. Ma. tollayiram 

Te. 

tommanum, tommannuru 


Cf. also Ta. tontu ‘9’ <*tol+*-tu, i.e. ‘proniminalized (adjective) tof. 

“The other ‘nine’ ” is formed definitely subtractively from ‘ten’, cf. DED 
862 Ta. onpatu, Ma. ompatu, Ko. orb ad, onbad. 
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1 .2.6 “The South Dravidian languages including Telugu allow PDr. numeral 
morphemes to be reconstructed for a decimal system with basic simplex mor- 
phemes for ‘one’ to ‘eight’, ‘ten’ and ‘hundred’. ‘Nine’ is formed subtractively 
from ‘ten’. The basic morpheme for ‘thousand’ is borrowed from Indo-Aryan 
and similarly for all morphemes of higher orders than that.” 51 The reconstruc- 
ted substantive neuter forms are clearly morphological complexes containing 
the neuter suffix *-tu (1-3, 5, 8, 9, 10) and the derivational suffix *-ku (4): 
*onru, *irantu, *munru, *rialku (found in two instances in Old Ta ,,Perum- 
panarruppatai 489 and Akam 104.6; otherwise, the assimilated form rianku 
occurs), *cayntu, *caru, *eru, *ettu, *tontu, *pattu. 

In the CDr and NDr languages, only the Dr. numerals for ‘one’ and ‘two’ 
exist in all of them. Malto, Kuvi and Winfield’s Kui as well as Pengo replaced 
‘three’ and all higher numerals by IA loans; ‘four’ and everything higher was 
replaced in Brahui (by Iranian forms); ‘five’ and everything higher in Kurukh; 
‘six’ and everything higher in Kolami of Emeneau; ‘seven’ and everything high- 
er in Parji; ‘eight’ and everything higher in other Kui dialects (Letchmajee, 
Friend-Pereira) and in Konda; ‘hundred’ in Kol. of Adilabad. 52 

1 .2.7 A decimal system seems to be established for Dr. However, a few etymo- 
logical speculations, if accepted, might reveal a more ancient numerical system 
— an octogenal system which had been probably in vogue before the Dravidians 
accepted the decimal system. If DED 670 * ettu -v *en ‘eight’ and DED 678 
*en ‘number, calculation’ can be connected, then ‘eight’ could have been re- 
garded as the ‘number’ par excellence. Further, if *pat* *pan (cf. Te. pan- ‘10’ 
in ‘19’, Ka. pann- ‘10’ in ‘1 1, 12’ etc., DED 3236) could be connected with 
*pal - V - <v *pan -C- ‘many’ (DED 3289), then ‘ten’ could have been regarded as 
‘much, many’. And ‘nine’, as pointed out, is formed in many languages sub- 
tractively from ‘ten’ either by *tol ~*ton or by *on (cf. DED 2910 with [?] 
DED 2907 Ta. tol ‘to perforate, bore; become weak; hollow, hole, defect’; and 
DED 862 Ta. onpatu ‘9’). 

From the semantic point of view — as a result of these etymological specu- 
lations — the Dr. numerical system would then be as follows: ‘one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, number; deficient many (or many minus one); many’. 

1.3 PRONOUNS 

1.3.0 Pronouns are a special subclass of nouns since they are marked for 
person as their typical category, and since, in the 1. p.pl., they have an addi- 
tional semantic dimension, namely the inclusive-exclusive contrast. 

1.3.1 Personal pronouns are marked for the category of person (1st, 2nd and 
3rd), number (sg. and pi.) and, in the 3rd persons, for gender (two or three 
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genders, according to the structure of the gender-sub-system in the respective 
language). 

1.3.2 The sg. : pi. contrast is expressed by the phonemic contrast between 
*-n (sg.) and *-m (pi.), cf. Ka. tan ‘he, she, it, in the refl. or reciprocal sense’: 

Ka. hzm'they, themselves’. Cf. 1.12.5. 

1.3. 3.1 The distinction between the features ‘inclusive’ and ‘exclusive’ may 

be formulated as meaning the following: ‘inclusive’ includes the addressee in the 
meaning ‘we’, ‘exclusive’ excludes the addressee. This category is present in all 
Dr. languages with the exception of Brahui, modern Kannada, and some dialects 
of modern Tamil. Irula has lost the category in the pronoun but preserved it 
(or is it an innovation? ) in the verb-system. Old texts in Ka. preserve its traces. 53 

1. 3.3.2 The forms are: 

Inclusive Exclusive 


OTa. nam 
Ta. nam 
CT na.ma 
Ma. nam 
Ko. dm, obi. am- 
To. dm 

OKa. nam, navu, obi. nam, 

Ka. navu 
Kod. nayga 
Tu. namo 

Te. manamu <*md-ridm 
Kol. nend 
Nk. nem, fiend 

Pa. amor ‘you who are ours’ 54 
Go. ( namot ), apul, aplo (? lw) 
Konda mapriyop ‘we two’ 

mat(u ) inch (Krishnamurti) 
Kui aju. 

Kuvi maro, nidrrd 
Pe. ahey, obi. ma-, majg- 
Kur. nam 
Malt, nam 


yam, yahkal 
nankal (obi. ehkal-) 
na.nka 

rtannal, ftahnal, Mlu; ehhal 
dm, obi. em- 
em 

dm, obi. em- 
avu, angal; navu 
eyga 

yehk'ulu, yahku\u, enklu 

emu; nemu, memu 

dm 

dm 

dm 

ammat, mammat, mat, etc. 
man 

map(u) excl. (Krishnamurti) 

amu, mamu 

mambn 

apey, obi. ma-, majg- 

em 

em 


The Br. form nan belongs etymologically to DED 3019 Ta. nam but Br. does 
not distinguish between the two pronouns, excl. and inch The Ka. form, too, 
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belongs to DED 3019; there is, however, no distinction between ‘inch’ : ‘excl.’ 
in mod. Kannada. The form is navu, obi. nam- in the standard language, navu 
in the colloquial style. 

As for the phonemic shapes of the pronouns, except Ko. To. and Te., the 
inclusive pronouns have n- initially. Excepting Kol. Nk., the following vowel is 
a in the nominative and a in the oblique. Kota am-<*nam- and Toda om<*am< 
*nam- lost their initial nasal. We can reconstruct, therefore, *nam/*nam- as the 
1. p.pl. inclusive pronoun for Dravidian. The 1. p.pl. exclusive pronoun can ob- 
viously be reconstructed as *yam/*yam- for. PDr. 

1.3. 3. 3 Tracing the feature back into history we may see that in OTa. texts 
the distinction ‘inclusive’ : ‘exclusive’ is observed in a vaguely general way, but 
the Tolkappiyam though it notes the coexistence of the two forms does not in- 
dicate any difference in their use or meaning (s. 647). In some modern Ta. di- 
alects, the distinction is observed, but not too rigorously. In medieval Tamil, 
the inch nam is used, too, as majestatis and auctoris (e.g. in royal grants and 
administrative papers), and also in soliloquy. 

From what was said at the end of 1.3.3. 2 it is obvious that the dimension 
‘inclusive’ : ‘exclusive’ has to be reconstructed as a PDr feature. After the se- 
paration of CDr from the rest of the languages, all the CDr languages except 
Kol. Nk. and Te. have lost the first p. inch pi. pronoun. The Te. form is his- 
torically *ma -*nam> manamu, while the Kol. and Nk. nem, nehd do not 
seem to be directly descended from PDr *nam. 55 


1.3.4 The pronouns of the 3. p. are, etymologivally, ‘pronominalized’ forms 
of the deictic (demonstrative) and interrogative adjectives *a 'that (remote)’, 
*«‘that (intermediate)’, *i ‘this (proximate)’ and *ya-/*e ‘which (interroga- 
tive)’. 

The three demonstrative vowel-roots are attested from Ta.-Ma., Ko., Ka., 
Tu., Pa., Kui-Kuvi, Kur. Malt, and Br. Cf. the following illustrations; 


*a- 

OTa. a ‘that (remote)’ 
Ma. a, a ‘that, yonder’ 
Ko. avn ‘that man’ 

Ka. a adj .,ava ‘that man’ 
Tu. avu ‘those things’ 
Pa. od ‘that man’, at 
‘in that direction’ 
Kui aanju ‘that man’ 
Kuvi aasi ‘that man’ 
Kur. as ‘that man’ 


*u- 

u ‘that (interm.)’ 
u ‘that’, umpar ‘gods’ 
Un ‘he’ 

U adj .juva ‘this man’ 
undu ‘this thing’ 
ud ‘this male’, ut ' 

‘in that direction’ 
oanju ‘that male’ 
uasi ‘that male’ 
hus ‘this male’ 


i ‘this (prox.)’ 
i, T ‘this’ 
ivn ‘this man’ 
f adj., iva ‘this man’ 
imbe ‘this man’ 
id ‘this woman/ thing’, 
it ‘in this direction’ 
ianju ‘this male’ 

Twasi ‘this man’ 

Ts ‘this man’ 
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*a- *u- *i- 

Malt. athi ‘look there ! ’ uthi ‘look there ! ’ ithi' here!’ 

Br. dd, dad ‘this’ o, dd ‘this, that’ T- ( DEDS 351 a) 

(in term.)’ 

Apart from this three-way distinction, Kui-Kuvi has another degree of ‘that 
nearer’; in other words, the Kui-Kuvi subfamily has a four-way distinction in 
the order i, e, a, o: Kui ianju ‘this man (here)’, eanju ‘that man (nearer)’, 
aanju ‘that man (over there)’, oanju ‘that man (farthest)’, cf. DED. 65 1 . Accor- 
ding to DEDS 651, the Go. (S), Pe. and Mand. forms are etymologically con- 
nected, cf. e.g. Pe. e ‘that’, Mand. evan ‘that man’. Go. (SR.) Ur ‘they’ is to be 
connected with *u- ( DED 475). In Brahui, the situation is follows: 

*a- *u- *i- *e- 

da, dad ‘this’ o, dd ‘this, that T- ‘a base declined e ‘that most remote’, 
(interm.)’ for case, to which e, ed ‘that’ 

the enclitic suf- 
fix pronouns are 
added’ 

The four-way distinctions are limited to Kui-Kuvi and Brahui, but we find 
traces of this system survive in Pe., Mand. and some dialects of Go. The mat- 
ter is not yet entirely clarified, and it is impossible to say whether the four- 
way distinction is an innovation, or a preservation of a more ‘original’, pre- 
Dr. state. In many languages, the three-way distinction has been abolished 
through the loss of the intermediate degree (e.g. in Ta. and Ka.) 56 

The 3. p. pronouns are demonstratives formed from the demonstrative 
(deictic) roots by pronominal suffixes. Some forms, e.g. Nk. avnd ‘that man’ 
or Konda and OTe. vanr(u) ‘that man’ show that we have to reconstruct, for 
the 3. p.sg. masc., two forms, *avan and *avant . 57 

1 .3.5 The reflexive pronouns DED 2612 Ta. tan, pi. DED 2582 Ta. tam show 
the same sg. : pi. distinction expressed by the morphs *-n : *-m as the 1st 
and the 2nd persons. This fact, and the fact that the reflexive occurs, in some 
languages and/or historical stages of some languages and/or in some dialects 
of some languages, in the function of a 3. p.sg. and pi. personal pronouns, 
leads us to the conclusion that *tan, pi. *tam were originally the 3. p.sg. and 
pi. personal pronouns of Dravidian, with the meaning *tan ‘he, she, it’ : *tam 
‘they (m., f., n.)’. In some dialects of literary languages, e.g. in some Eastern 
Ta. local patois, the reflexive still occurs in the function of personal pronoun. 58 
The forms *tan, *tam, functioning as personal pronouns of the 3. p.sg. and pi. 
had been used, however, in this meaning only in the very early period before 
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the gender categories began to be manifested by means of the agreement in 
gender between the pronoun and the verb. 59 Later these third person pro- 
nouns *tan and *tam which do not distinguish gender were replaced by deri- 
ved pronouns (demonstratives) manifesting the gender-category, and *tan, 

*tam were used more and more as ‘pure’ reflexives and, still later, as empha- 
tic (indeclinable) particles.60 

1.3.6 The personal pronouns of the first and second persons were recently 
discussed by Bh. Krishnamurti and M. Kandappa Chetty. 61 According to 
Krishnamurti the reconstructions are *yan and *yam for the 1 . p.sg. and pi. 
with the oblique bases *yan- and *yam-, and *mn and *mm for the 2. p.sg. and 
pi., with the oblique stems *nin- and *nim-. The 1 . p.pl. *ndm ‘we (inch)’ is 
explained by Krishnamurti as a phonemic representation of a morphological 
complex, morphophonemically // *n-yam // ‘you and we (excl.)’= ‘we (incl)’, 
i.e. i *nm + *yam’ . We tend to agree, however, with M. Kandappa Chetty, ac- 
cording to whom the reconstructed shape of the 1. p.pl. is *nam ‘we (inch)’, 
obi. *nam-. The Kol. and Naiki forms with e seem to be later innovations. 
There is in fact no conclusive evidence for any form beginning with *n- in PDr. 

1.3.7 The system of PDr personal pronouns, in terms of a Pike-an matrix, 
has originally two dimensions with a third dimension added to the first person 
plural. It may be represented by chart 4 which is structurally very satisfactory 
in its regular systemicity. 


Chart 4 




Sg- 

pi. 

1 

*yan 

*yan- T 

excl. 

*yam : *yam 

ingl^ 

'^*nam : *nam- 
‘we* 

2 

*mn . 

*nin- ‘you’ 

*mm : *nim- 

‘you’ 

3 

B 

*tan- ‘he, she, it’ 

*tam : *tam- 

‘they’ 


1.3. 8.1 Tables III-V give a comparative survey of the 1st and 2nd person 
pronouns, and of the 3rd personal-reflexive pronouns in Dr. languages. 

1.3. 8.2 Tolk. Col. 162, cf. also Elut. 193, mentions the two plurals yam, nam, 
but only one singular, yan. In the Ta. literary texts, nan appears only rather 
late, in the Middle Tamil period. Middle Tamil grammars, Viracoliyam and 
Nannul, mention nan as the 1. p.sg. pron. besides yan. According to G.S. Gai, 
an ‘I’ occurs in Ka. inscriptions from the 7th Cent, onwards; both an and nan 
occur in the inscriptions and literary texts from the 10th Cent. According to 
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TABLE IV 

2 . person 


Language 

sg. 

pi. 

OTa. 

m nin- 1 

rum, nir IIA mm IIB 

Ta. 

m ujs- I 

nXr, nXnkal IIA um-, ufikal- IIB 

CT 

ni: on- I 

ni.nka IIA unkal- IIB 

Ma. 

riX nin- I 

nihhal ninnal- IIA 

Ko. 

m nin- I 

nXm nim- IIA 

To. 

nTriin- I 

riim riim- IIA 

OKa. 

rim nin- 1 

nXm nim- IIA 

Ka. 

riinu nin- 1 

nXvu, nXngal nim- IIA 

CKa. 

ninu, m nin- 1 

nfvu nim- IIA 

Kod. 

nXrii, ni nin-, ni- I 

niyga niyga- IIA 

Tu. 

f nin- 1 

nikulu, nikulu, nikule-, IIA 
inkulu, Xru inkule, Tre-, 

Te. 

nXvu, Tvu nin-, riX- 1 

Xru IIA, m.Xru III mini-, ml- III 

Kol. 

riXv in- I 

nXr im- IIA 

Nk. 

riiv in- I 

nXr im- IIA 

Nk.(Ch) 

nXv, Xv in- I 


Pa. 

Xn in- I 

Xm im- IIA 

Ga.(Oll) 

Xn in- 1 

Xm im- IIA 

Ga.(S.) 

Xn in- I 

Xm im- IIA 

Go. 

fmma, nima, riX- IIC 

immat, nimet IIC mf- III 


nime, nimat etc. 

mXmat, mimet, mX III 

Konda 

nXn riX- I 

mXr(u) min-, ml- III 

Pe. 

en, enejniyg-, nX- I 

ep, epey miyg-, mX- III 

Mand. 

in I 

Xm II 

Kui 

Tnu, riinu nX- I 

nXm IIA, mXru nim- IIA 

mXmu III mf- III 

Kuvi 

riinu riX- I 

mXmbu, mXru mX- III 

Kur. 

riXn niyg- I 

nXm nim- IIA 

Malt. 

riXn ning- I 

nXm nim- IIA 

Br. 

nX rie-, n- I 

num num- IIB 


NOTE: The Roman indexes occurring with the 1. and 2. pers. pronouns refer to the 
‘phonological groups’ as given by Krishnamurti in his paper “Dravidian Personal Pronouns” 
( Studies in Indian Linguistics, [1968], 189-205). Observe, also, the innovation shared by 
Toda and Kota in the oblique forms of the 1. p.pl. exclusive and inclusive (Kota em- and 
am- \ Toda em- and om-, the latter M.B. Emeneau, “The South Dravidian Langu- 

ages”, JAOS 87:4 (1967), 367. 







Language 


pi. 


sg- 


OTa. 

tan tan- 

Ta. 

tan tan- 

Ma. 

tan tan- 

Ko. 

tan tan-/ta- 

To. 

ton tan- 

OKa. 

tan tan- 

Ka. 

tan(u ) tan- 

Kod. 

tani tan- 

Tu. 

tanu tan- 

Te. 

tanu tan- 

Kol. 

*tan tan- 

Nk. 


Pa. 

tan tan- 

Ga.(011.) 

tan tan- 

Go. 

tana, tan tan- 

Pe. 

tan ta-, tayg- 

Kui 

tanu taran- etc. 

Kuvi 

tanu, tanu tan- 

Kur. 

tan tayg 

Malt. 

tan, tani tang- 

Br. 

ten 
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Kandappa Chetty (who quotes Nannaya Padaprayoga Kosamu [Hyderabad, 
I960]), in Nannaya’s Mahabharatam only 4 clear cases of rienu ‘I’ occur 
while there is a ‘large number’ of occurrences of enu ‘I’. One explanation of the 
late occurrence of the forms with initial n- is that the Ta. form wz/j (and analo- 
gical Ka. and Te. forms) was the form current in the literary dialect, or, at any 
rate, the ‘standard’ form, while nan (and analogical Ka. and Te. forms) was a 
form current in some spoken dialect(s) which became accepted as a literary 
form much later. Another, and probably more plausible explanation, is the 
explanation by Systemzwang and analogy: yan remained isolated in the para- 
digm 


*yan : *yam/*nam 
*mn : *mm; 

an ‘analogical’ initial n- ‘forced itself upon the 1. p.sg. too. Probably, there 
was an interaction of both factors. 

The isogloss of the loss of initial n-, typical for CDr, included a portion of 
SDr; hence we have such forms as Tamil un.-, um-; these forms, however, must 
have also been used early only in the substandard dialects, since they are not 
found in early classical Tamil texts (cf. the Irula situation). The actual devel- 
opments were probably rather complex, and included such features as labiali- 
zation and analogical levelling, too. Some of the developments may probably 
be symbolized by the following ordered rules: 

(1) labialization of the vowel because of -m: mm-*num; 

(2) loss of initial n-: num->um; 

(3) transferred by analogy to the sing.: nin-*un. 

Irula which is a SDr language closely akin to Old Ta., and which has preserved 
a number of archaic features, has the following pronominal system: 

Sg. PI. 

1 . p. rid, nan : nan- riamu : nam- 

2. p. nf. nin- nimu : nim- 

The third persons are demonstratives. The additional dimension of ‘inclusive- 
exclusive’ is lacking in Iruja pronouns, but is preserved (?) in the verb and 
overtly expressed by different suffixes {-emu excl.,-o inch). 

Taking into consideration the OTa. situation and such archaic Tamiloid 
language like Irula, the OKa. and OTe. situation, and the state of affairs in 
other SDr languages, we may probably reconstruct the following pron. system 
for PSDr: 
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Sg- 


PI. 


1 . *yan : *en- 

*an (cf. Ko. To. OKa.) 
*nan (cf. Ma.) 

2. *mn-**m: *nin- 

3. *tan : *tan- 


1. a. *yam : *yam *am (cf. Ko. To. 
OKa.); 

b.^iam : *nam- ; *ndm (cf. Ma.) 

2. *mm- : *nim- 

3. *tam : *tam- 


The reconstructed forms of PCDr are, according to M. Kandappa Chetty, as 
follows: 


Sg. 


PI. 


1 . *an : 

*an- 

1. *am : 

*am- 

2. *in : 

*in- 

2. *Tm : 

*im- 

3. *tan 

: *tan- 

3. *tam 

: *tam- 


According to the same author, the reconstructed Proto-Kurukh-Malto forms are 
as follows: 


Sg. 

1 . *en : *eng- 

2. *rim : *ning- 

3. *tan : *tan- 


Pl. 

1 a. *em : *em- 
b. *nam : *nam- 

2. *mm : *nim- 

3. *tam : *tam- 


The PDr system was reconstructed in 1.3.7. 


1 .3.9 Pronominalized (personal ) nouns 

1. 3.9.0 In the ancient literary languages, and in a number of modern and non- 
literary languages of the family, there exists a category, a type of derivation, 
“unequally distributed in the Dravidian family but characteristic of it” 62 
which may be called personal or pronominalized nouns . 6 3 It is more or less 
obvious that this type of derivation can be reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian 
itself. 

1.3.9. 1 The first problem to solve is whether we should regard these personal 
nouns as an independent ‘part of speech’ (class of words) or not. This problem 
has been a matter of dispute for a long time. According to ancient Ta. gram- 
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marians, the category was considered to be a specific sub-class of verbs ( kurip - 
puvinai, lit. ‘symbolic verb’: kurippu ‘mark, sign’, DED 1533) on the base of 
its syntactic functioning as predicate. This point of view was adopted by Pope, 
Lazarus, Rhenius and Caldwell. J. Bloch suggested that they be considered a 
specific, independent part of speech, inbetween nouns and verbs (“il fournit 
une transition entre le nom et le verbe”, SGD 36). However, he obviously re- 
garded them basically as verbs (“ils equivalent des lors exactement a des ver- 
bes”, SGD 33). 

T. Burrow and A. Master criticised Bloch’s point of view; however, their 
own solution does not seem to be valid either. They explained this category as 
a kind of adjectives which are used either as determinatives or as predicates. 64 
Recently, Andronov (. A Standard Grammar of Modern and Classical Tamil 
[Madras, 1969]) considers them as a separate part of speech, characteristic of 
Classical Tamil (p. 122). 

According to our conviction, pronominalized nouns (cum pronominalized 
adjectives) belong to a major hyper-class of nouns+adjectives+verbs (the NAV 
hyper-class), this classification being based on identical patterns of behaviour 
in syntax and morphology (including identical patterns of derivation). But they 
do not form a separate part of speech. For this conception, cf. constructions 
like Ta. nan} ati 2 -y-en 2 ‘I 1 slave 2 — 1. p.sg. 3 ’ (i.e. ‘I am a slave’) : nan 1 nafi-l- 
en 2 ‘Il good 2 - 1. p.sg. 3 ’ (i.e. ‘I am good’): nan 1 po 2 -v-en 3 ‘I 1 go 2 -fut. - 1. 
p.sg. 3 ’ (i.e. ‘I shall go’). 66 A form like Ta. atiyen ‘I am a slave’ is a pronomina- 
lized substantive noun stem; a form like Ta. nallen ‘I am good’ is a pronomi- 
nalized adjective stem; and a form like Ta. poven ‘I (shall) go’ is a ‘pronomina- 
lized’ (future) verb stem. Thus we see that the ‘feature of pronominalization’ 
is equally present, and, expressed by an overt morph indicating the categories 
of person, number and gender, is attached in an identical manner to the noun, 
adjective, and verb stems. From this point of view we may accept the solution 
of Glazov (IHGTL 152) who says: “Among nouns and adjectives we single out 
a special category of predication, expressed by morphemes differentiable by 
person and number structurally identical to the pronominal endings of verb 
constructions. Nouns, including verbal and participial nouns, function as pre- 
dicate” (my emphasis). 

Hence it is possible to conclude that it is exactly the same process by which 
the resulting forms are derived from the underlying forms: the underlying forms, 
belonging to three different parts of speech - nouns (ati ‘slave’), adjectives (nal 
‘good’) and verbs (po-v - ‘ [shall] go’)’ are transformed into pronominalized (per- 
sonal) forms by an identical process — affixation of pronominal suffixes; the 
resulting forms may function in sentences as their subjects, objects or predica- 
tes. They manifest, primarily, the category of person (and, in the third persons, 
of gender). They may be inflected for number and case. 
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1.3.9 .2. Instances from various Dr. languages 

1.3.9. 2.1 In Old Tamil, the system is well-developed and perfectly productive 
and symmetrical. The pronominal suffixes are: 


s g. 

l.p. -en 


2. p. -ai, ay, -oy 

3. p.m. -an, -on 

f. -al, -ol 
n. -(t)tu 


PI. 

-em, -am, -dm 

a 

-ir 

-ar, -dr 
-a 


A complete paradigm formed from the adjective base nal ‘good’ is, e.g., nallen, 
nallay, nalldn, nallal, nanru <*nan-tu, nallem, nallTr, nallar, nalla. 

Instances from Ta. texts: uri ‘possession, etc.’: uriyan ‘he who has’, uriyor 
‘they who have’, urittu ‘belong-it’ (all from Puram)] uravu ‘strength’: uravor 
‘they who are strong, heroes’, uravon ‘he who is strong, hero’ ( Puram ) ; ilai 
‘youth’: ilaiyan ‘young-he’, ilaiyol ‘young-she’, ilaiyam ‘young-we’, ilaiyatu 
‘small-it’, ilaiya ‘small-they’, ilaiyoy ‘you who are young! ilaiyar ‘young-they, 
small-they, servants’ (all from Puram)] ati ‘foot’: atiyeri ‘myself (at your) feet, 
myself (your) slave’ ; atiyem ‘we (your) slaves’ ( Tiruvacakam ). 

Pronominalized nouns formed on compounds or phrases: arral-utaiyor 
‘those who have strength, valour; heroes’ ( Puram 13.5); kalirru-micaiyon ‘he 
who is on top of the male elephant’ (Pur. 13.4). Frequently, the noun or ad- 
jective receives a vocative suffix: tevar-rtevar-Tr ‘oh, you god(s)!’; pera> 
periyon-^periyone ‘oh, you great one! ’ 

In Old and Middle Tamil, personal nouns were regularly susceptible to 
declension. Instances: tevarTrutaiya (gen. possess.) tanitanattil ‘in your presen- 
ce, o god! ’ (Tiruvacakam)', tevarTraip pukalntu ‘having praised you, o god! ’ 
(accus., ibidfpaviyenaip (accus.) panikontay ‘you have taken me to be (your) 
servant, me, the sinful one’ (pavi-en-ai, ibid)] perumpunenukku (dat.) ‘to me 
who has a great ornament’ (J. Bloch). 

In Modem Tamil, however, just like in Mod. Kannada, only the personal 
nouns of the 3. p. are still active; the system as such disintegrated, since the 
opposition in person was annulled. Hence, the personal nouns of the 3. p. lost 
their pronominal character and became a sub-type of substantives, characteri- 
zed by the derivational suffixes *-tu (sg.): *-a (pi.) : nal adj. ‘good’ : nallatu 
‘good-thing, good-it’, nalla ‘good-things, good-they’; ul ‘existence’: untu < *ul- 
tu ‘it exists, it is, it is had (with dat .alicui est)']al ‘be not so-and-so’: allatu 
‘it is not so-and-so (but different)’ > ‘or’. 


1.3.9. 2. 2 In Ka., we have traces of a system which must have been probably 
as widespread and regular as that of Old and Middle Tamil. These traces remain 
in the pronominalized forms of numerals: LKa. obbanu/ CKa. obnu ‘one male 
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person’: LKa. obbalu/C Ka. oblu ‘one female person’ : LKa. obbaru / CKa.adrc/ 
‘one respected person’, ibbaru/ibru ‘two persons’, muvaru ‘three persons’ etc. 

Cf. further ortdu pustaka (CKa. und pustga) ‘one book’ (where ondu/und is 
the pronominalized substantive form of the numeral used attributively), navu 
ibbaru ( LSI 379) ‘we two’ (or rather ‘we both’). As mentioned above, the pro- 
nominalization of adjectives and of a very limited number of substantives (like 
utai ‘possession’: utaittu ‘that which has’ or pal ‘side; nature’: parru ‘that which 
is appropriate’) has been productive even in modern Ta., but only with regard to 
to the 3. p.sg. and pi. (cf. modern spoken Ta. avanka ciriyavanka *av-ar-kal 
cir-i-y-a-v-ar-kal ‘those persons [are] small’). This derivation is productive also 
in modern Ka., cf. avar-alli chikkavanu ( LSI 375) ‘the younger-one of those 
persons’ (< cikka ‘little, small, young’, BED 2075), hos(a)b-a ‘male stranger’: 
hos(a)b-(a)l/u ‘female stranger’, 66 as well as in a number of other Dr. languages, 
cf. e.g. Te. cinnadi ‘girl, lass’, cinnavSdu ‘boy, young man’< cinna ‘small, little, 
young ' ,DED 2135, and /Mi. Pa. cind, cind ‘son’<c />2 ‘little’, Ga. Oil. sind, S. 
cindu, sindu ‘small’ < sin. In Old Ka., we have, on the one hand, numerals 
used attributively in both adjective and substantive (i.e. pronominalized) forms 
(cf. dr dike ‘one rule’ besides ondu panamam ‘one [sum of] money’, ay mattal 
‘five measures’ besides a. vdu varisakke ‘for five years’, where the first type cor- 
responds to classical and literary Ta., while the second type corresponds to 
modem and spoken Ta.), on the other hand ‘appellative nouns of number’ 67 
like orvvan ‘one person ’ , pannirbbar ‘12 people’, muvar-a ‘of 3 persons’. We 
even have, and that is most important, traces of personal (pronominalized) 
nouns: indab alliyatan ‘the man of Indaballi’ (8th cent.), madengeleyaru ‘the 
people of Madengele’ (9th cent.) 68 J. Bloch quotes magala maganern ‘je (suis) 
le fils de la fille’, pendatiyem ‘je (suis) la femme’. 

1.3.9. 2. 3 In CDr languages, too, the pronominalization of nouns and adjec- 
tives is a widely, albeit an unequally distributed phenomenon. J. Bloch (SGD 
29) quotes a number of instances from Trench (of ‘enclitic forms of the pro- 
nouns affixed to the predicates’), and it seems that in Go. the personal deriva- 
tion is extremely productice. Cf. and 1 koitu-na 2 andan 3 ‘D Gond-I 2 I -am 3 ’. 
ammaB vartal 2 -dr 3 -am 4 ‘wel guest 2 -pl. 3 -are 4 ’, imma cuddo-nT andi ‘you sg. 
are the one who is young’. 

In recently published account of Koya (Gommu Dialect), S.A. Tyler gives 
the following description of what happens in that language: “All qualitative 
adjectives, possessive pronouns, the verbal adjective . . . , adverbs of time and 
place . . . , numerals . . . , and the question word ‘what’ (bata) may be conver- 
ted to nouns by the suffix //TI //. //TI// has allomorphs /ti/, /t/, /di/. /ti/ oc- 
curs after numerals, qualitative adjectives, and adverbs of time and place, /t / 
occurs after postpositions, /di/ occurs elsewhere.” 69 Tyler calls the process 
‘nominalizations’ and gives, e.g., the following instances: tiyya> tiyyati ‘sweet 
thing’, nendu ‘day’ > nenti ‘day it’, bata ‘what’> batadi ‘what it’, na ‘my’> 
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nddi ‘my it’, navi ‘my things’. 

In Pa., again, the derivation seems to be vigorously productive with adjec- 
tives, 70 cf. an vilen ay ‘I am white’, Tpuvul vilov ay ‘these flowers are white’, 

(< vil ‘white’, DED 4524); netrocilin ender ‘bring the red ones’ ( <netro ‘bright 
red’< netir ‘blood’, DED 310 6);pened vened ‘the new man has come’, punovin 
ender ‘bring the new ones’ (< pun ‘new’, DED 3511); iled, pi. ilenkul ‘young 
man’: He, pi. ileal ‘young women’ (< ile ‘young’, DED 436). The same usage 
is found with pronominal adjectives, cf. Tta ‘such like this’: Tten ’I am like this’, 
od Tted ‘he is like this’, Tter ‘such persons’. 

Kui pronominalizes nouns and adjectives (as well as pronouns) forming 
‘appellative nouns’ like torenju ‘male friend’ (< tore ‘friend, friendship’, torn 
friendship’, DED 2939) : torali ‘female friend’, kuenju ‘Kui man’ (< kui ‘the 
Khond tribe or language ’, DED 1811) : kiiali ‘Kui woman’, cf. amu kuinga-n- 
amu ‘we are Kui people’. Cf. further (with adjectives) neganju ‘good man’ : 
negari ‘good woman or thing’ (and with pronouns) naanju ‘my man’ : riandi 
‘my woman, my thing’ : riaaru ’my men’ : nai ‘my things’ (e.g. eanju rianda 
otenju ‘he took mine’, 77 where we may quite easily recognize the pronomi- 
nalizing suffixes -anju (< *-ant/u ) masc. : -ndi non-masc. : -am (< *-ar) pi. masc. 
: -i (< *-i) pi. non-masc. 

1.3.9. 2.4 It is an important fact that personal nouns occur systemically in 
North Dravidian as well. J. Bloch 72 gives a number of Kurukh examples; en 
kurux-an, en kuruxni-n ‘je (suis) un, une Kurukh’, am paph-am ‘nous (sommes) 
pecheur’, Td endr xdcol? al-gahi-d ‘qu’est cet os? Humain’ (gahi- ‘d € ,al ‘hom- 
me’). According to Hahn, 73 personal nouns (which he calls ‘appellative verbs’) 
may be found formed “by conjugating nouns, adjectives and the possessive 
case form of nouns” and this formation is obviously quite productive, cf. such 
instances as nm kunikhai ‘thou art an Orao’ : mm kumkhar ‘you are Oraos’ 
(nouns), as kohas ‘he is great’ : ar kdhar ‘they are great’ (adjective), en rancin- 
tan ‘I am the RancT one’ : em rancintam ‘we are the RancT ones’ (possessive 
case form of noun); cf. also em 1 tang 2 khaddam 3 ‘we 3 (are) his 2 son(s)-we 3 ’, 
malyan ‘I am not the one’, talyan ‘I am the one’. 

In Malto, pronominalized nouns are current, too, cf. en maqen ‘I (am) 
child-I’ : nin maqe ‘you-sg. (are) child-you’. As in some other languages (e.g. 
Kui-Kuvi), pronominalized nouns in Malto are also formed on derived stems, 
so that the pronominalization is a higher-level derivation. This fact can be de- 
monstrated on numerals. The adj. form of ‘one’ is ort, a form derived from 
the adj. base or-', it is used attributively in e.g. ort-maqi ‘one girl’ (cf. iwr maqer 
‘two sons’). A further derivation — the pronominalization — generates the 
forms ort-e ‘one man’ : ort-i ‘one woman’, iwr-er ‘they two’. 74 

1. 3.9.3 Thus even from a fragmentary and sketchy account like the foregoing, 
one is bound to conclude that the type of derivation called personal alias pro- 
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nominalized nouns is widely distributed in SDr, CDr and NDr, and hence 
should obviously be reconstructed for PDr as one of the very typical gramma- 
tical, stmctural features of the family. The details, however, remain to be wor- 
ked out ; at present, an exact statement is probably impossible. 


NOTES 

1 The terms ‘surface’ and ‘phonetic’ structures are employed in this utterance in a rather 
specific sense - the one given to them by Wallace L. Chafe, Meaning and the Structure 
of Language (Chicago and London, 1970). By employing these terms, we want to indicate 
that we tacitly adopt the fundamental features of Chafe’s model of language, which seems 
to us very attractive. The basic properties of this model may be symbolized by the follow- 
ing scheme, describing the Tamil phrase ilaiyilutkara ‘to sit to eat’. (See page 58). 

The data dealt with in this book are limited to the ‘phonetic’ structure of Dravidian 
(in Chafe’s sense) which manifests the surface structure of the languages in question. It 
is our opinion that, at this stage of the development of Dravidian studies, we have to 
gather, classify and describe the data as they appear in the phonetic output manifesting 
the surface structure, before we can deal with the immensely complex relations between 
the semantic and postsemantic structures as manifested by various postsemantic processes, 
and before we can even begin to reach out to the semantic structure of Dravidian. 

2 E. g. the alternation of short and long radical vowels (and/or consonants) in derivation, 
as in DED 2958 Ta. natu ‘to set up’ : ndttu ‘to set up’, DED 973(a) Ka. kan ‘eye’ : 1209 
Ka. kan ‘to see’, DED 3191 Tu. padeyuni ‘to feel, experience, etc.’ : Tu. padu ‘likeness, 
form, etc.’; or the alternation of long/short root vowels in verbal flexion, as in DED 2002 
Ta. ca ‘to die’: past stem cett- < *catt-, DED 1209 Kod. kan ‘to see’: past stem kand-. 

3 For the regular morphophonemic alternation in Dravidian bases cf. Bh. Krishnamurti, 
“The History of Vowel-Length in Telugu Verbal Bases”, JAOS _ 75 (1955), 237-52; id., 
Telugu Verbal Bases (Berkeley, 1961), 121-22; M.B. Emeneau, “Sketch of Dravidian Com- 
parative Phonology” (mimeo, Berkeley, 1963); K. Zvelebil, “On Morphophonemic Rules 
of Dravidian Bases”, Linguistics 32 (1967), 87-95; id., Comparative Dravidian Phonology, 
The Hague-Paris, Mouton, (1970), Appendix 1, 184-187. 

4 It is perfectly possible for a language to change its typological character in the course of 
its historical development, and some processes of this kind (probably from a more ‘synthe- 
tic’ structure to a more ‘analytic’ structure) might have taken place in the Dr. family. 

5 The prefixes occurring in IA loan-words are of course not to be regarded as prefixes in 
the borrowing languages. 

6 For the hypothesis of monosyllabic roots in Dravidian cf. Bh. Krishnamurti (1955, 

1961) and further K. Zvelebil, Yu. Glazov, M. Andronov, Intoduction to the Historical 
Grammar of the Tamil Language (Moscow, 1967), ftn. 5 on pp. 93-94, and pp. 115-116. 

7 Owing to frequent metathesis in some languages, some of the alveolar and cacuminal 
consonants occur initially in these languages, e.g. in Te. (cf. forms like rolu, zolu ‘mortar’ 

< *uralu, Id ‘in, inside’ <-*ula- < *ulla-), Kol. (cf. fig- ‘to descend’ < *il -g-), Kui (/eft' ‘soft’ 
z *il-a-y, denju ‘to be raised’ < *elu-), Kuvi ( rikhali ‘to unroll’ < *vri- <*viri-) etc. 

8 For an exception, cf. OTa. urih ‘to rub against’ ( Tolk.s . 80, IJampuraijam comm.). 

9 M.B. Emeneau has shown that we have most probably to reconstruct this non-morphe- 
mic final -u for PDr, cf. his “Kodagu Vowels”, JAOS 90:1 (1970), 153. 

10 Cf. Yu. Ya. Glazov, “Morphemic Analysis of the Language of Tirukkural”, in IHGTL 
pp. 113-114. 

1 1 Cf. Glazov “Morphemic Analysis”, 14-16. Nouns , adjectives and verbs form a single 
major NAV class based on similar behaviour in constructions like Ta. nan a(iyen ‘I am a 
slave’ (subst.): nSn nallen ‘I am good’ (adj.): nan pdvZn ‘I shall go’ (verb). This phenomen- 
on - when nouns are concerned - is sometimes called ‘conjugation of nouns’ (and adjec- 
tives); J. Bloch has termed the resulting forms ‘pronominalized nouns’ (noms pronomina- 
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nalisees), S.G. Rudin has coined for them the term personal nouns and personal adjec- 
tives. 

12 A path-breaking study of echo-words in Dr. was performed by M.B. Emeneau who 

read in 1937, his paper “Echo-words in Toda” at the 9th All-India Oriental Conference at Trivand- 
rum (cf. Collected Papers by M.B. Emeneau [Annamalainagar, 1967], 37-45). 

13 This would agree well with the more recent classification of Kui-Kuvi as “the earliest 
identifiable off-shoot of the Dravidian tree” (M.B. Emeneau, Brahui and Dravidian Com- 
parative Grammar [1962], 70). However, in a personal communication, Emeneau now 
seems to have abandoned his early reasons for making this statement about Kui-Kuvi. 
Nevertheless, he still thinks he is on the right track as far as the archaic nature of Kui- 
Kuvi is concerned, and this is the important matter for us here. 

14 CGD (ed. 1913), 220. 

15 M.S. Andronov, DJ (1965), 48. 

16 J. Bloch, SGD (Paris, 1946), M.B. Emeneau, Kolami (ed. 1961, 148-149). While Bloch 
considers type [3] as “l’etat le plus ancien”, Emeneau is inclined to consider type [2] as 
original. 

17 Bh. Krishnamurti, TVB (Berkeley, 1961) 256. 

18 T. Burrow, S. Bhattacharya, The Parji Language (Hertford, 1953), 9. Arguments “ab 
intra” may indeed lead us to the conclusion that a ‘natural’ three-gender system may have 
originally prevailed in Dr. The superimposed, sophisticated division into uyartinai : ahrinai , 
if and when taken as ‘rational’ : ‘ir-rational’, seems to be clearly a later innovation of an- 
cient Ta. grammarians. If, on the other hand, taken as a basic dichotomy between ‘humans’ 
and ‘non-humans’ (i.e. ‘personal’ vs. ‘non-personal’) it may indeed reflect a very ancient 
categorization of entities. The hypothesis of an original two-gender system (masculine : 
non-masculine) was also proposed by A.S. Kedilaya (“Gender in Dravidian”, Dravidian 
Linguistics [Annamalainagar, 1969], 169-176). According to P.S. Subrahmanyam (“The 
Gender and Number Categories in Dravidian”, Journ. Annamalai Univ., 26 [1969], “The 
Central Dravidian Languages”, JA OS 89:4 [1969] , 739-740), it is the Te. and the 
Kurukh-Malto system which must be attributed to Proto-Dravidian. His arguments sound 
very convincing. Cf. also an interesting paper by K. Kushalappa Gowda, “Gender Distinc- 
tion in Gowda-Kannada” ( Studies in Indian Linguistics [1968] , 212-20). Further, H. Willman- 
Grabowska, “ La categorie du genre dans les langues dravidiennes”, Biuletyn pols- 

kiego towarzystwa jqzykoznawczego 11 (1952), 162-70. 

19 M.B. Emeneau, Brahui and Dravidian Comparative Grammar (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1962) J 4.14, p. 56. 

20 M.S. Andronov, DJ (1965), 49. Cf. also his “Lichnye formy glagola v sovremennom 
tamil’skom jazyke”, Jazyki Indii (Moskva, 1961), 372-77. 

21 According to Andronov, this morph is a contamination of two suffixes, *-k and *-/(«)/- 
*-[(u), cf. his “Dravidian Languages”, Archiv Orientalnl 31 (1963), 185, 190 J 91. 

22 Morphophonemically, the -/ appears before vowels: janankale ‘people (accus.)’ and 
before the loc. suff. -le:, cf. marankalle: ‘in the trees’. 

23 H.M. Nayak, Kannada Literary arid Colloquial (Mysore, 1967), 76. 

24 Cf. F.B.J. Kuiper, Nahali, A Comparative Study (Amsterdam, 1962). 

25 J. Bloch, SGD (1946), 8-10. 

26 S. Bhattacharya, “Naiki of Chanda”, 7/7 5 (1961), 88. 

27 M.S. Andronov, DJ 51. For excellent arguments concerning the reconstructions of this 
pi. marker, cf. P.S. Subrahmanyam, “The Gender and Number Categories in Dravidian”, 

Joum. of Annamalai Univ. (1969), 79-100, and “The Central Dravidian Languages”, 

JAOS (1969), 746-47. 

28 P.S. Subrahmanyam, “The Central Dravidian Languages”, JA OS 89 (1969), 739-50. 

29 Subrahmanyam, “The Central Dr. Languages”, p. 748. 

30 For the Old Tamil plural, cf. Tolk. Col . 169-and 171. Cf. further K. Zvelebil, “ Inna - 
nazpatu: A Study in Late Old Tamil Philology”, AO (1957), 56-82, esp. 61; L.V. Ramas- 
wami Aiyar, “Notes on Dravidian”, IHQ 4 (1928), 596. 

31 The empty morphs were termed “inflectional increments” by Caldwell (1875), 156- 
66, “Bindesilben” by Beythan ( Praktische Grammatik der Tamilsprache [Leipzig, 1943]), 
“stem formatives” by M.Shanmugam Pillai (“Tamil Literary and Colloquial”, LDSA, 27- 
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42) , “formative suffixes” by M.B. Emeneau ( Kolami [1955]), “augments” by M. Andro- 
nov ( DJ [1965 j, 53) who follows the usage of K.V. Subbayya and L.V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, and “flective increments” by Glazov ( IHGT [1967], 135). They do not express 
any grammatical or lexical meaning and can be incorporated in morphophonemic rules 
(H.M.S. Nayak, Kannada Literary and Colloquial [1967], 74). In using the term “empty 
morphs” I follow Ch. F. Hockett (“Problems of Morphemic Analysis”,/,#. [1947], 321- 

43) , supported by the indigenous Ta. grammatical term cariyai = carntu varum itaiccol, 
derived from car DED 2030 ‘to depend upon, lean on, rely upon’+ iyai DED 399 ‘to join’ 
(see Tolkappiyam ss. 119, 120ff., Nannul s. 126). According to Tolk. 120, the cariyai are 
in, varru, attu, am, on, an, akku, ikku and an, but there are other [words, piravum ] used 
as empty morphs. According to some authors, these morphs “have lost their original sig- 
nificance” since, accord, to Tolk. as interpreted par example by T.P. Meenakshisundaran, 
“they help us to understand the meaning” (perhaps of the case signs). Caldwell thought 
they were old case sings ([ 1956 ] , 259). Cf. T.P. Meenakshisundaran, HTI. (1965), 76-78. 
92-93, 98, 101-102, 124, 153-155. Cf. also M. Shanmugam Pillai, “Ca: riyai varru of 
Tolka:ppiyam”, IL 25 (1964), 105-107 and T.P. Meenakshisundaran, “The so-called In- 
flectional Increments in Tamil”, IL 20 (1959), 125-30. 

32 The distribution of the various suffixes is of course not freely alternating. It is primari- 
ly conditioned systemically according to the style (whether formal, literary or informal, 
colloquial) and, of course, morphophonemically. However, these details cannot be work- 
ed out in this sketch. For detailes concerning the distribution of inflexional suffixes in 
Ka., cf. e.g. H.M.S. Nayak, Kannada Literary and Colloquial (1967), 77-78, and W. Bright, 
An Outline of Colloquial Kannada (1958), 35-36. 

33 “Les cas grammaticaux” or “les desinences grammaticaies” in opposition to “les desi- 
nences a sens reel” of J. Bloch (SOD [1946, 16). 

34 Cf. K. Zvelebil, “Dative in Early Old Tamil”, IIJ (1958), 54-56. 

35 In OTa., there exists e.g. a regularly recurring postposition with a sharply definable 
function and meaning, which could be regarded as a ‘case-suffix* of, let us say, the ‘rela- 
tive’ case ( -vayiri ‘in relation to, relative to, towards, on, upon’ : vayin ‘belly, stomach, 
womb, centre, inner space, etc.’ DED 4299), cf. Puram 210.6-7 emvayin ullatiruttal ‘not 
thinking on us’. Or, there is another regularly recurring postposition or clitic -toruftoxu, 
which was described as forming a “case” called “distributive”, cf. S.V. Subramanian, 
Descriptive Grammar of Cilappatikaram (Madras, 1965), p. 65: manaitoru ‘every house’, 
ulitoru ‘every aeon’. In fact, we could posit, for Old Ta., not eight but at least ten or 
even eleven ‘cases’ (nominative, objective, instrumental, sociative, dative, ablative-compa- 
rative, genitive-possessive, locative, relative, distributive, vocative); and, if necessary, we 
could even distinguish between different types of locatives, and thus probably increase 
our number of cases to the notorious eighteen. 

36 IHGTL (1967), 23. Also, J. Bloch, SGD 12. 

37 IHGTL (1967), 23, and ftn. 47. Cf. also J. Bloch, SGD 12. 

38 IHGTL (1967), 137. 

39 J. Bloch, SGD 17. 

40 M. Andronov, DJ 56. 

41 IHGTL (1967), 151. 

42 A.C. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam (1953), 67. 

43 In fact it seems that we have to establish a ‘Proto-Tamil-Kodagu’ sub-group within the 
SDr sub-family. There are a few isoglosses marking either shared innovations or shared re- 
tentions in Kodagu, Ta. and Ma. A number of important features connects Kod. with 
SDr minus Kannada. Among the striking phonological features common to Kod. and Ta.- 
Ma. belongs, first of all, the preservation of the cluster ‘homorganic nasal plus occlusive’ 
(whereas Ka., Ko. and To. show reduction of the cluster), cf. Ta. Ma. pampu, Kod. pambi 
: Ko. pab. To. pob, Ka. pavu\ second, Kod., unlike Ka. but in agreement with Ta.-Ma., 
does preserve the qualities of e and o when followed by i, u, cf. Ta. Ma. Kod. eli ‘rat’ : Ka. 
Hi, Ta. Ma. Kod. oli ‘hide’ : Ka. uli. As a morphological preservation, shared by Old and 
Lit. Ta. and Kod., one should point out the small verbal sub-class with the canonical form 
CVy and the past stem suffix *-t- : Lit. Ta. cey, ceyt-, ceyv- ‘to do, make’ : Kod. key, 
kejj- (< *keyj- <*keyt-). Among the innovations, common to Kod. and Ta.-Ma., one 
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should point out, apart from a sub-class of verbs with the future morph -pp- and the past 
morph -nt-, the genitive-possessive in *utai(ya), and, possibly, the accusative in *-ay. (For 
the Kod. features in verb-morphology and their relevance for the genetic position of Kod., 
cf. M.B. Emeneau, “The South Dravidian Languages”, JAOS 87:4 [1967], 365-413. For 
the genetic position of Kod., cf. also K. Zvelebil, “From Proto-South Dravidian to Malaya- 
lam”, .40 38 [1970], 51-52.) 

Let me use this opportunity to suggest here a new stemma for SDr which takes into 
account the recent discussions concerning the position of Tulu and Kodagu within the Dr. 
family: 


Irula 


PSDr 
I — ^ 

Proto-Ta.-Ka. 

I - 1 — 

Proto-Ta.-To. 

1 1 

Proto-Ta.-Kod 

I L 

Proto-Ta.-Ma. 


Pre-Ta. 


Tamil Malayalam Kod. Kota Toda Bad. Kannada Tulu 


Proto-Kota-Toda 

Pre-Ka. 


(The best discussion of the position of Tulu as to date was offered by P.S. Subrahmanyam 
in “The Position of Tulu in Dravidian”, Ind.I.ing. 29 [1968], 47-66.) 

44 Cf. Wi Bright, An Outline of Colloquial Kannada (1958), p. 32: gurvin mane ‘the 
guru’s house’. 

45 “It is to be pointed out that Ke:sira:ja, the native Kannada grammarian has referred to 
the suffix -atu without assigning any meaning to it. But it is clear from his example that it 
is a genitive case suffix occurring after personal pronoun . . . There is one instance of - 
-adu with first pronoun i.e. ennadu in vadda:ra:dhane” (S.V. Shanmugam, “Case System 
in Dravidian”, [Annamamalainagar, 1970], xeroxed). For the Gulbarga dialect, cf. R. 
Mahadevan, Gulburga Kannada (Brahmin Dialect), (Poona, 1968). 

46 For the alternation *-n-/*-l-, cf. K. Zvelebil, Comparative Dravidian Phonology, 

1.28.5, p. 132. 

47 Krishnamurti’s forms (Konda or Kubi, [1969] , 247) are mu - ’er: munri. 

48 T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, The Parji Language (1953), 36. 

49 T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, The Parji Language (1953), 37. 

50 The Parji Language 37. 

51 M.B. Emeneau, “Numerals in Comparative Linguistics (with special reference to Dra- 
vidian)”, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philosophy (= Academia Sinica 29) (1954) 
1-10. Cf. further R. Radhakrishnan, “Tamil Numerals”,//, 24 (1963), 87-122, S.V. Shan- 
mugam, “Tamil Numerals”, Proceedings of the 1st Intern. Confer, of Tamil Studies II 
(Kuala Lumpur, 1969), 729-34, and G.K. Panikkar, “Dravidian Numeral Constructions”, 
DL (1969), 203-17. 

52 M.B. Emeneau, “Numerals ... ”, p. 145, supplied by recent data for Pengo and Konda. 

53 G.S. Gai, Bull. Deccan College Research Institute 1 (1940), 411 ff. According to Eme- 
neau, “The South Dravidian Languages”, ( JAOS 87:4 [1967], 391), Badaga has two pro- 
nouns, excl. eiyga and inch nayga. 

54 Burrow and Bhattacharya, The Parji Language, 40. 

55 For details, cf. M. Kandappa Chetty’s excellent paper “Personal and Reflexive Pro- 
nouns in Dravidian”, Annamalai University Seminar on Dravidian Linguistics II (1970), 
xerox. According to Kandappa Chetty, CDr, after its separation from PDr, lost its initial 
n- in all its pronouns, and hence we have to reconstruct *am/*am- for PCDr. After the 
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metathesis in Te. and Go., the nasal was again shifted to the initial position in the obi. 
forms which resulted in an innovation favouring initial nasals, i.e. Te. nemu, memu, Go. 
nammat etc. 

56 For the interrogative base, cf. DED, DEDS 4228. For detailed discussion of the Brahui 
phenomena, cf. M.B. Emeneau, “Brahui Demonstrative Pronouns”, JAS 3 (1961), 1-5, and 
entries 1, 351(a), 475, 651 and S 59 of DEDS. There is yet another dimension to pers. 
pronouns in a number of Dr. languages — that of different degrees of ‘politeness’. Since, 
however, this dimension has developed quite obviously independently in each of the lan- 
guages or small sub-groups of languages, and no over-all Dr. system can be reconstructed, 
it is of no direct concern to us here. For illustration, cf. the modern spoken ‘standard’ 

Telugu, as described e.g. by Krishnamurti, which has four degrees of politeness: 1. wadu 
‘he (familiar, impolite)’; 2 .atanu ‘lie (polite)’; 3. ay ana ‘he (respectful)’; 4. warn ‘he (very 
respectful)’. In the dimension ‘remote-proximate’, all these pronouns refer to ‘remote’; 
the corresponding proximate forms are wTdu, itanu, Tyana, wTru. 

57. Cf. M.B. F.meneau, Kolami,a Dravidian Language (1951), 147. For a discussion of the 
demonstrative and interrogative vowels and the respective derived pronouns, cf. J. Bloch, 

SGD 18-22. 

58 Cf. Kamil Zvelebil, “Personal Pronouns in Tamil and Dravidian”, IIJ 6 (1962), 65-69. 

The conclusions reached in this paper about the reconstructed phonemic shapes of the 
1. and 2. p. pronouns in PDr are now considered by the author to be doubtful, although 
they may probably offer an alternative to Krishnamurti’s reconstruction. However, there 
is additional evidence for considering *tan, pi. *tam as originally personal pronouns: cf. 

M. Kandappa Chetty (“Personal and Reflexive Pronouns”, 23): the kinship terms of Ku- 
rukh and Tamil (cf. Kur. tang-dadas ‘his elder brother’, Ta. tantai< *tam-tai ‘their father’), and 
some compound forms of Te. and Ka. (cf. Te. atanu ‘he (remote, polite ]’<*a - *'tanu, 

Ka. ata ‘he [remote]’, it a ‘he [proximate]’). 

59 Very tentatively speaking, we may imagine a paradigm in some form of early Dravi- 
dian running like this: 

*yan keyvu ‘I do’ *yam keyvu ‘we do’ 

*mn keyvu ‘you sg. do’ *tum keyvu ‘you pi. do’ 

*tan keyvu ‘he, she, it does’ *tam keyvu ‘they do’ 

The amount of speculation involved in reconstructing utterances like this is naturally 
still enormous. However, a ‘game’ like this may be useful for those who would like, e.g. , 
to ‘read’ the Indus Valley inscriptions as Proto-Dravidian. 

60 Cf. T.P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of Tamil Language (1965), 155. 

61 Bh. Krishnamurti, “Dravidian Personal Pronouns” ( Studies in Indian Linguistics [Anna- 
malainagar-Poona, 1968] , 189-205; and M. Kandappa Chetty, “Personal and Reflexive 
Pronouns in Dravidian”, xeroxed, Annamalai University Seminar on Dravidian Linguistics 
II (1970). 

62 “inegalement repandu dans la famille dravidienne, mais caracteristique” (J. Bloch, 

SGD 29). 

63 The term personal nouns seems to have been coined by S.G. Rudin (personal commu- 
nication, 1959 in Leningrad), and employed by Andronov (DJ 60) and others. The term 
pronominalized nouns was definitely coined by Bloch (noms pronominalisees). This cate- 
gory was also termed ‘symbolic verb’ (Winslow), ‘indefinite or indirect verb’ (Lazarus), 
‘appellative verb’ ( Tamil Lexicon), ‘conjugated appellative’ (Pope), ‘Konjugation “nicht- 
verbaler” Ausdrucke’ (Beythan), ‘verbalised noun’ (T.P. Meenakshisundaram) etc. Accor- 
ding to Tolkappiyam, there are two kinds of predicates '. (1) vinai or the verb (al predicate) 
proper (later grammarians: terinilai vinai): (2) kurippu (or kurippuvinai) , i.e. predicates 
which show the tense by implication from the context (cf. e.g. Talk. 719). 

64 Cf. T. Burrow in BSO(A)S 12 (1947), 254-255; A. Master in JRAS (1949), 106-07. 

65 It is obvious that we have to distinguish between sets of the so-called parts of speech 
(i.e. classes of word-stems), and (hierarchically) higher ‘hyper-classes’ (as larger sets of 
units), to account for identical patterns of morpho-syntactic behaviour of such units. 
Form-classes of stems which show similar patterns of behaviour in derivation/inflection, 



or in syntax, or in both, constitute a ‘part of speech’. In these terms, the Dr. part-of- 

speech system (including the higher hyperclasses) may be formalized as follows: 


A. Inflected Stems 

(1) Nouns a. Substantives 

b. Numerals NA hyper-class 

c. Pronouns 

(2) Adjectives 

(3) Verbs AV hyper-class 

B. Uninflected Stems 

(4) Particles a. proper b. enclitics c. adverbs 

d. interjections e. onomatopoetic words 
f. echo-words 


NAV hyper-class 


66 W. Bright, An Outline of Colloquial Kannada, 27. 

67 G.S. Gai, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada (1946), 74. 

68 Gai, Historical Grammar, 75. 

69 Koya: An Outline Grammar (1969), 73. 

70 Burrow and Bhattacharya, The Parji Language, 32. 

71 W.W. Winfield,/! Grammar of the Kui Language (1928), 51. 

72 SGD 29. 

73 Kurukh Grammar, 73-75. 

74 The derivation with the morph *-(t)t- plus pronominalizing suffixes *- Vn (masc.), *- 
(fem.) must be a very deep and ancient feature common to the entire family: cf. Ta. 
oruttan ‘one male person’ : orutti ‘one female person’; Ma. oruttan, orutti', Tu. ori ‘one 
man’: orti ‘one woman’; Konda oren, orenre ‘one man’; Kur. or*t ‘one man or woman’. 
For iwrer, cf. e.g. Ta. iruvar, Ka. irvar, Tu. irveru, Te. iruvuru. Can the Malt, iwr be ex- 
plained as metathesis <*iwr ‘two persons’ <*iwr-er ( >iwrer ) < **iruvarl 
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postsemantic process: 
literalization 


postsemantic process: 
linearization 



postsemantic process: 
symbolization 



postsemantic process: 
phonological processes 


•S i 



phonemicization and 
written representation 



2. ADJECTIVES 


Two facts are quite obviously recognizable about adjectives in Dravidian: 
first, that there exists a separate class of words (‘part of speech’) in Dr. which 
may be termed ‘adjectives’; second, that ‘primary’, underived adjectives are, in 
statistical terms, rather rare in any Dr. language. 

2.1 DEFINITION 

For Dr. in general, the following definition of adjectives is very probably 
valid: Adjectives are words which are in attributive construction with a noun 
they precede; they do not agree with the head noun either in gender or num- 
ber. 1 Adjectives are monomorphemic or complex. Monomorphemic adjectives 
(i.e. stems unanalyzable into constituent morphemes) include demonstrative 
adjectives, numeral adjectives, and descriptive (or qualitative) adjectives. 

2.1.1 As soon as we adopt this position, the whole dispute as to wether there 
exist ‘true’ adjectives in Dravidian or not seems futile, and the solution quite 
obvious: there are adjectives - as defined above - in Dravidian. Not only that: 
there exist monomorphemic, ‘primary’, underived adjectives in all Dravidian 
languages-, such primary adjectives (‘primary’ in the sense of linguistic primes) 
are emphatically not derived from nouns and/or verbs, even in diachronic terms. 
What more, there is nothing to warrant the hypothesis (proposed, e.g., by M. 
Andronov) 3 that adjectives are not to be reconstructed for PDr; that, in PDr, 
there was a super-class of nouns which included descriptive words (or, to put 
it differently, that the function of adjectives was fully performed by nouns in 
attributive construction with other nouns). On the contrary: there is a limited 
number of monomorphemic stems which may be reconstructed for PDr as 
‘primary’, i.e. non-derived adjectives. Such are, among others: *putlul *pun 
‘new’: cf. Ta. putu, putiya, Ma. putu, Ko. pud, To. pu, pun, Ka. posa, Tu. 
posa, Pa. pun, Ga. (Oil.) punc, Go. puno, puna etc., Kui-Kuvi puni, Kur. puna. 
Malt .pune, Br .puskun. It is the adjective stem, which is ‘original’, ‘primary’, 
and the verbs and/or nouns are secondary, derived: e.g. Ta. putukku or putup- 
pi ‘to renovate’, putumai ‘newness’, Kod. pudume ‘wonder’ etc. ( DED 35 1 \)A 
*ke-/*ke- // *keC-/*keC- ‘red’: Ta. ce-, cem-, cev-, ceyya etc., Ma. ce-, cem-, 
ceya, Ko. ken, ket, To. ko-, Ka. ke-, kem, Kod. kem-, Te. cem-, Pa. key, Kur. 
khes-, Malt, qes-, Br. khTs-un. DED 1607. 
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*kit-l*kil- ‘small, some, few’: Ta. ciru, cil, Ma. cent, cir-, cila, Ko. kir; kil-, 

To. kir; k'isf, Ka. kin, kirn, kirn, kela, Kod. kir-, cer-, Tu. kiri, kirn; kela, Te. 
ciru, cil-, Kol. cil-, Ga. (Oil.) sir-, Go. kir-. DED 1308, 1326. 

DED 1607 is very interesting: the C is probably equal to *m/*v//*c/*y. 

The palatalization is limited only to Ta.-Ma. (and Te.), and is a very late devel- 
opment. Hence, any equation with the name of the god Siva is ruled out. For 
the semi-free to free status of an adjective like this cf. the following phrases: 

Ta. cen-nay ‘brown coloured dog, Canis dukhunensis’ (semi-free), Ma. cemmm 
‘prawn’ (semi-free), Ko. ken av ‘red cow’, ke nay ‘wild dog’ (free), Kod. kem- 
butti ‘red anthill’ (semi-free), Pa. key corn ‘dark red pot’ (free). 

2.1.2 In 1946, Jules Bloch wrote ( SGD 32) : “il n’y a pas d’adjectifs propre- 
ment dits en dravidien; leur role est normalement tenu: (1) par la compositi- 
on .. . (2) par l’emploi de formes rattachees au verbes . . . qui sont a vrai dire 
d’origine nominale . . .” This mistaken statement of Bloch was rightly objec- 
ted to by A. Master 5 and T. Burrow. 6 According to R.G. Harshe (the English 
translator of Bloch’s SGD [1954]), J. Bloch responded to this critique: “Ad- 
jectives are nouns inflected in case and gender in congruence with other nouns. 
This implies a good lesson in general linguistics. Both have thought as English- 
men, viz., using a language where the epithet is not inflected (good man/men, 
woman/women, things); they have forgotten about Latin ans Sanskrit . . . But 
I, as a Frenchman, am aware of the distinction.” This whole controversy im- 
plies indeed a lesson in linguistics; however, it was J. Bloch who was the vic- 
tim of his ‘inflectional', Indo-European, and more specifically Latin and French- 
oriented prejudice. For it is the property of Dr. adjectives not to agree with 

the head noun they precede in gender or number. In spite of this fact, we have to 
to consider adjectives as a special class of words whose behaviour differs both 
morphologically and syntactically from the behaviour of nouns: adjectives are 
not inflected for case and number like nouns, nor can they be subjects of claus- 
es like nouns. Nonetheless, they form a larger Noun-Adjective set based on si- 
milarities in syntactic behaviour, such as Ta. atu pon ‘that (is) gold’ : atu pon- 
nakaram ‘that (is) gold(en) town’ just like atu putu nakaram ‘that (is) new 
town’. But observe that a sentence like *atu putu which would match atu pon 
is impossible. 7 

2.1.3 In this section, I shall give instances of the use of monomorphemic ad- 
jectives in different Dr. languages (including Kurukh). 8 

2. 1 .3. 1 Primary Descriptive Adjectives. - Cf. Tamil utterances like ciru 1 
talafi navvipl peruh 4 kan 5 map 5 pinai ‘the large 4 eye(d) 5 female 7 — deer 6 
[with her] small 1 head(ed) 2 young ones 3 ’ ( Puram 22\)\putuci-ceri 2 ‘new 1 - 
town 2 ’ i.e. Pondichery; ini C o/ 2 ‘sweet 1 word 2 , sweet speech’, inAramiP 
‘sweet Tamil’ (cf. in DED 451 [a ] ); maru rial ‘next day, tomorrow’ (DED 
3903); vent itattil ‘elsewhere’ (cf. vent DED 4564). All these adjectives are 
primary, monomorphemic stems, like e.g. Ta. in ‘sweet’, Ka. in ‘id.’, Ta. in-i 
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‘be sweet’, in-pu ‘sweetness’, Ma. in-i-ma ‘pleasure’, Ka. in-i, in-e, im-pu <*in- 
pu etc. ‘sweetness’, Tu. im-pu ‘pleasantness’, Te. in-cu ‘to be agreeable’, im-pu 
‘sweetness’, Kur. em-ba ‘ a taste’. Malt, em-be ‘sweet; sweetness’, Br. harien 
‘sweet’ ( DED 451 a,b). Surely the structure of these items is quite transparent; 
they are ultimately derived by means of various suffixes (-/, -pu, -cu etc.) from 
the monomorphemic, monosyllabic root *in — >adj. *in ‘sweet’, like in Ta. 
in col ‘sweet speech’. 

For Ma., cf. cempon ‘red gold’, 9 pern makkal ‘great people’ (ibid). 

For Kannada, cf. e.g. kar-g-gal (8th cent) ‘black stone’ , bel-gode ‘white 
‘umbrella’ (10th cent.), nal-giri ‘good mountain’ (7th cent.). 10 For mod. Ka., cf. 
cikka mane ‘small house’, hos mane ‘new house’, dodda mane ‘big house’. 11 

For Ko. and To., cf. e.g. Ko. puc gin ‘she who has blue eyes’ (pile ‘blue’ + 
kan ‘eye[sj ’+ y ‘female person’); To. puc ‘blue-grey’. 12 
Te. has also a few ‘primary’ adjectives still in use, e.g. adi pedda bangald 
‘that is a big bungalow’ ( DED 3613), idi cinna pette ‘this is a small box’. 13 

More important, primary adjectives are found as active formations in Old 
Telugu, e.g. per, pen ‘big’ (cf .pen barn ‘great brahmin’, 8th cent.), ciru ‘small’ 
(cf. jiruderal ‘minor taxes’, 927 A.D.). 14 

With regard to CDr, let me quote a few instances from Kolami, Pengo, 

Parji, Koya and Kui. According to Emeneau, only very few monomorphemic 
qualitative adjectives are found in Kolami; he quotes doo ‘big, great’ (DED 
2875 Ta. totta), telmi ‘white’ (prob.< *tel-, a verb, DED 2825), pulle ‘sour’ 
(prob.< *pu(-, a verb ,DED 3546) and ko'lav ‘KolanT. 

As for Pengo, Burrow and Bhattacharya 15 give a list of 23 “native Pengo 
adjectives” such as ,pazi ‘green, fresh’ (DEDS 3161), prdn ‘old’ (DEDS 3296), 
pun (DEDS 3511) ‘new’. 

“Parji preserves a small number of monosyllabic adjectives of the Old Dra- 
vidian type”, 16 e.g. pun ole ‘new house’, vil tnanja ‘white man’, key cora ‘dark 
red pot’, pay meram ‘green grass’, kor pap ‘young baby’. 

Koya instances may be found in Tyler’s recent account of that language, 17 
cf. e.g. erragudda ‘red cloth’, cinna ondu ‘small he’, kotta gudda ‘new cloth’. 
Tyler gives the following monomorphemic qualitative adjectives: cinnanj cinni 
‘small, little’, periya Targe, big’, menchmanci ‘good’, nalla ‘black’, tella ‘white’, 
erra ‘red \ pulle ‘sour’, tiyyav tTya ‘sweet’. Though one may disagree with Tyler 
about the ‘monomorphemicity’ of his instances (at least in terms of comparative 
and historical approach), yet it is clear that the instances he gives are of ‘genui- 
ne’ adjectives. The same is true about Winfield’s account of Kui who gives on 
p. 34 of his grammar the following items as “other words”used mainly as adject- 
ives”: deri ‘large’, kogi ‘small’, kogeri ‘small’, negi ‘good’, pradi ‘old \puni 
‘new’. Of these at least the last three are ‘true’ adjectives (even if not monomor- 
phemic, i.e. they are derived from underlying monomorphemic adjective stem), 
cf. Kui puni ‘new’ with Ta. putu, Malt . pune (DED 351 1 )<*put/u/*pun, and 
Kuvi pradi ‘old’ with Ta. pal-a etc. (DED 3296). Of a special interest is Kui 
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negi ‘good’ as compared with Pa. neryget, nika, Ga. (Oil.) niya, (S) niyat, Go. 
nehna, nihna, Konda negi, Kuvi nehi, nihi ( DED 3096). 

In Kurukh, some stems have seemingly preserved what is being considered 
an extremely ancient state of affairs when the formal and semantic distinction 
between a noun and an adjective was non-existent, and the context alone deter- 
mined the meaning. So, e.g., ukha ‘darkness’: ukha makha ‘dark night’ : Fikhl 
‘it is getting dark’, ukhya ‘it has become dark’, ukho ‘it will get dark’. Apart 
from the fact that one might argue that all these items are derivations from an 
‘adjective’ stem *ukh, and apart from the entirely speculative nature of the ‘origi- 
nal’ non-existence of adjectives, if words like ukha are ‘primarily’ nouns used 
attributely, this is no specific feature of Kurukh. This is certainly true of all 
Dr. languages, cf. e.g. the Tamil attributive use and pronominalization of nouns 
like pon ‘gold’ : pon-n-ati ‘gold(en) feet’ : potmen ‘I (am) gold(en)’. On the 
other hand, in Kur., as in any other Dr. language, there exist ‘primary’ adjec- 
tives from which nouns (usually abstract) are derived : cf. as puna erpa kamcas 
‘he has built a new house’, dau kicrin ondr’a‘ good cloth bring’; other primary 
Kurukh adjectives are probably pudda, pudda ‘short (not tall)’ (DED 3498), 
pacca ‘old’ (DED 3296) and kheso ‘red’-^blood’ (DED 1607). I 8 It is of course 
true that according to the existing accounts of the language, Kurukh seems to 
have an exceptionally small number of underived adjectives. 

Sir Denys de Bray gives quite a list of ‘primary’ adjectives; he says: “The 
adjective in its crude form is as a rule either a monosyllable or a dissyllabic 
compound of a root and an ending.”! 9 He then quotes 32 monosyllabic ad- 
jectives, most of them, if not all, loanwords. What seem to be Br. primary ad- 
jectives of Dr. origin (not mononrorphemic, though) are cun-ak ‘small’ (DED 
2135), khTs-un ‘red’ (DED 1607 ),pus-kun ‘new’ (DED 3511), mut-kun ‘old’ 
(DED 4057) and a few others. 

It is evident, however, that, as a category and an independent part of speech, 
adjectives do exist even in Brahui, cf. an utterance like chuno chukkas ‘a small 
bird’ (<chun 4- indefinite- o). 

Hence, we may conclude: it seems that in all Dr. languages, we may set up 
descriptive, qualitative adjectives as a separate class of words. 

2. 1.3.1 There is ample evidence from all Dr. languages for the use of mono- 
morphemic demonstrative adjectives. For Ta., cf. OTa. a-p-porid ‘that mean- 
ing’ ( TolkCol . 1 6), a-m-u-v-itattum ‘in all those three positions’ (Tolk.Col. 

28), i-c-curam ‘this desert’ (Akananuru 8.17), i-m-malaikke ‘to this raincloud’ 
(Narrinai 1 12.9), Mod. Ta. i-c-cuttirattai ‘this sutra-accus.’, i-m-mu-vakai 
‘these three kinds’, a-t-totai ‘that rota/’. 20 For Ma., cf. e.g. a -vv-antu ‘that 
year’ (10th cent.), i-vv-ur ‘this village’ (12th cent), i-n-nel ‘this paddy’ (13th 
cent.); for Ka., T kallu ‘this stone’ (9th cent.), a nada ‘that country’ (8th cent.) 2 ' 
Te. has f and a, cf. a pustakam ‘that book’, Tpette ‘this box’; the same is found 
in Pa., cf. a meri ‘that tree’, i meri ‘this tree’, and in Ga. (Oil.), cf. f nette ‘this 
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dog’, a/ay masil ‘those girls’. Kui has four grades f, e, a, o, cf. o kodi ‘that cow 
yonder’, i vadinga ‘these stones here’, e lavenju ‘that young man’. 22 For NDr, 
cf. e.g. Kur.d alasin era ‘see that man’, f mukkan era ‘see this woman’, and Br. 
da zaife hame bandaghto mon ete ‘send this woman with that man’ (hame<ham+-e). 2 ^ 

2. 1.3. 2 For monomorphemic numeral adjectives, cf. 1.2.3 and 1.2.4. 

2.1.4 In almost all Dr. languages, poly morphemic, complex adjectives exists 
which are derived from nominal, verbal or adjective stems by means of a number 
of suffixes. Consider, e.g., the situation in Koya 24 : In this language, complex 
adjectives consist of verbal adjectives and ‘derivative’ (Tyler’s term) adjectives, 
and they are formed by adding adjectival suffixes to noun or verb stems, e.g. 
pacca ‘greenness’ : paccana ‘green’, paccati ‘green’ (DED 3161); balamu 
‘strength’ ; balamana ‘strong’, balamatta ‘strong’ ( DED 4317); for verbal adjec- 
tives, cf. kenjani ‘which hears, listens’ (DED 1677), dayova ‘which did not go’. 

2. 1.4.1 As far as such derived adjectives are concerned, the most widely spread 
derivational suffix throughout the family is *-a, which derives secondary from 
primary, monomorphemic adjective stems as well as from substantives (and, 
very probably, from verb-stems, too). Consider such cases as OTa. pal ‘many’ 
in constructions like pan malar ‘many blossoms’ (-/ goes to -n before m-, Nar- 
rinai 1 19.6), pan malai ‘many hills’ ( Puram 147 ,\)>pal-a ‘many’ (DED 3289, which 
omits the form pal). The same suffix derives secondary adjectives from under- 
lying adjective stems in -/u\ certain derivational and morphophonemic rules 
must be applied. Let us consider a derived adjective like Ta. ciriya ‘small’. The 
pertinent ordered rules seem to be as follows: 

(1) u-*i ( ciru->*ciri -, cf. ciri-tu ‘small-it’); 

(2) add derivational -a\ *ciri-a; 

(3) insert hiatus-filler -y-: ciriya. 

The adjective derivative a is not limited only to Tamil; it occurs in Malayalam, 
Kannada, Kodagu(?), Tulu, Telugu and some other languages. Cf. the follow- 
ing instances; Ma. putiya ‘new’ (< putu), palaya ‘old, ancient’ (< pa la); Ka. 
periya (8th cent.), piriya (10th cent.) ‘great’, cikka ‘little, small’, Kod. cerye 
‘small’ (< *cer- < *kir-), nolle ‘good’ (< nal). In Kod., however, more compli- 
cated developments seem to be involved: according to Emeneau, the mid back 
unrounded -e is prob. a development of *-en and *-an after the loss of the 
nasal, cf. Kod. klrke ‘small’ : Ma. cerukkan ‘boy’, so that the Kod. cerye < 

*ceryan, nolle < *nallan. Cf. further Tu .periya ‘large, great’, dodda ‘big’ 

(< *dod-, cf. Ko. dod ‘big, great’< *tot -); Te. cinna ‘small, little’ ( C*cin -), 
tella ‘white, pale, clear’ ( < *tel- <*tel v.), Pa. tirra ‘sweet’, pulla ‘sour’ etc. 25 
An adjective base which shows neatly the different layers of derivation is 
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DED 4317 Ta. val ‘strong, hard’; in a few languages the same monosyllabic 
sequence of phonemes functions as monomorphemic adjective, cf. Ma. val, Ko. 
val ‘strong, powerful’ (cf. Ko. val kay ‘right hand’), To. pas <*val ‘right’. The 
derivational -a occurs, on the first level of derivation, in Ta. val-a-k-kai ‘right 
hand’, Ka. bal-a ‘right’, Te. val-a ‘id. ’, Pa. vel-a key ‘right hand’, and, on a high- 
er level of derivation, in Ta. Ma. val-i-y-a ‘strong’. A number of other adjective- 
derivational suffixes occur with this root, cf. Ma. val-u ‘strong’, Kuvi bra-i-y-u 
(< *bari-y-U <*bal-i- <*val-i-). Malt, bal-elme ‘large’, Br. bal-un ‘big, large’. 
Verbs and substantives are formed from the adjective base: Ta. val-l-am, val-l-ai 
‘strength’, val-l-u ‘to be able’, val-am / val-an ‘strength etc.’, val-i ‘strength, pow- 
er; be strong’, etc., Ko. val(n) ‘man who is clever at cheating’, To. pal-y- 
‘(child) becomes strong’, Ka. bal-i ‘to increase’, Te. val-am-u ‘largeness, stout- 
ness’, valanu ‘skill’, valaca ‘be capable’ etc. It is clear that all these items, oc- 
curring in entry DED 4317, have to be ultimately derived from the adjective 
stem, reconstructable from PDr, i.e. *val ‘strong’ (cf. Skt. bala- ‘strength’). 

The investigation of ancient texts shows beyond any doubt that the deri- 
vative or rather derived adjectives in -a are secondary and relatively recent. 

In the Old Tamil texts, primary, monomorphemic adjectives are still in pro- 
ductive use while the forms ending in -a function as pronominalized adject- 
ives> adjective nouns of 3. p. plural neuter. For the use of primary adjectives 
as qualifiers in OTa., cf. such phrases as ml kurmai ( Pur. 266.13) ‘abject 
poverty’, pern viral (ibid. 266.6) ‘great streng’, putu malar (/h/t/.l 47.8) ‘new 
blossom’, am-ma-v-arivai (ibid. 147.5) ‘beautiful dark woman’, tol cuvar (ibid. 
21 1.19) ‘old wall’, cen na (<cem na, ibid. 21 1.14) ‘straight, excellent tongue’. 

The morph -a which derives pronominalized nouns of 3. p.pl. neuter (cf. 
puratt-a, Tirukkural 39.2 ‘those [which are] outside’), and which, with verb- 
stems (past and non-past), forms the 3. p.pl. neuter (cf. iyanrana ‘those which 
are created’, alia ‘those which are not so-and-so’) 2 ^ is most probably indenti- 
cal with the adjective derivational suffix -a, cf. such early Old Ta. forms as 
nalla ‘they (which are) good’ (Pur. 7.9, 37.13, 58.24, 106.1 etc ,),periya ‘they 
(which are) big’ (Pur. 365 .2), 27 ciriya ‘they (which are) small’ (Pur. 235. 1) 28 . 
We may thus most probably accept the hypothesis which derives these secon- 
dary adjectives in -a from the 3. p.pl. neuter substantives, after they ceased 
to be used in the substantive function (i.e. after the desintegration of the sys- 
temic contrast in the sub-system of pronominalized nouns). 29 

2. 1.4.2 Apart from the derivational *-a, there exists a number of vocalic 
suffixes which seem to fulfill the function of adjective-derivational morphs. 

It is too early to point out the relationship, but it seems that a number of 
languages shares adjective-derivational *-/;apart from this vowel, -u, -e and-o 
also occur in adjective-derivational function. Instances: 

-i: rather productive e.g. in Parji and Kui-Kuvi, cf. Pa .guddi ‘black’ (no cer- 
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tain etymology, but prob. < *gud-, cf. Go. (M.) gud, (Ko.) gud-i ‘id.), purki ‘timid’ 
(DKD 3450), mundi ‘short’ (BED 4047), lati ‘long’ (prob. <*lat-, cf. Go. M. 

Ma. lat ‘id. DEDS 5841), karbi, karbito ‘whole’. Cf. further Kui negi ‘good’ 

(< neg-, e.g. negi mranu ‘good tree’: neg-anju ‘good man’, BED 3096), pradi 
‘old’ (BED 3296), puni ‘new’ (BEB 3511), Kuvi nihi, nehi ‘good’ (. DED 3096), 
pra’i ‘old’ (DEB 3296), Konda negi ‘good’, Pengo icki ‘small’, krogi ‘fresh’, 
vari ‘empty’, Te. piriki ‘timed’, manci ‘good’. 

-o occurs, e.g., in Pa. edo ‘good’ (cf. ed-a Pa.S. ‘id.’, and ed-ka ‘very’, BEBS 
722), netro ‘red’ (? < *netVr ‘blood’), Pengo jako ‘all’, Malt, paco ‘old (of 
animals)’, maqo ‘small, little, young’ (< maq-, cf. BEB 3768); -o is found in 
Go. purio ‘new’ (BEB 3511); -e occurs in Pa. Ga. (Oil.), Nk., cf. Pa. capre 
‘tasteless, insipid’, Ga. (Oil.) sapre ‘id. Nk. sappe ‘id. ’; -u occurs e.g. in Pengo 
cf. jilu ‘cold’, vizu ‘all’, ham ‘small’, hanku ‘straight’ and in Malt., cf. em 
‘good, beautiful, in health’ (<*er-/*ep-, cf. Ta. el-il, BEB 722). 

2.1 .4.3 Many adjective-derivational suffixes have the phonemic shape (C)- 
VC. This is a common case e.g. in Go. and Br., cf. the following instances: Go. 
karkal, kariyal, kariyal (BEB 1073 c *karV/*kdr) ‘black’, kirkwal ‘very thin’, 
(BEB 1326 *kir-), sarkal (Y.) (besides sarko and sarko in other dialects) 

‘straight’ (BEBS S 371); the proposed connection with Pe. hanku would show 
the root as *car- and the derivational suffix as CV(C), i.e. *k V (/); visral (Mu.) 
‘young’ (cf. visral marr ‘youngest son’, visro ‘younger’, BEBS S 870), pisal, 
pisol ‘mad’ (BEBS 3407 < *pic-/*picc-, cf. BEB 3407), cf. Skt. pitta- ‘bile’. 

In Br. the adjective-forming morpheme of the -(C)VC shape has the following 
phonemic forms: -(k)un, -en; -ak; cf. khTs-un ‘red’ (PNDr *xes, PDr *ke-C/- 
*ke-C, BEB 1607), ma-un ‘black.dark (of night)’ (BEB 3918), mut-kun ‘old’ 
(<*mut-, DED 4057), pus-kun ‘new’ (DED 351 1); kub-en ‘heavy’ (<PNDr 
*kum-, PDr *cum-, DED 2204), khar-en ‘bifier’ (<PNDr *xat-, PDr *kat-, 

DED 952); cun-ak ‘small’ (DED 2135, cf. cun-a ‘child ’ <*cin-)\ pat-ak ‘short’ 

(? DED, DEDS 3498). 

2. 1.5.1 Probably in all Dr. languages, a noun (in some languages in a form 
identical with the nominative, in some in the stem-form, in some modified by 
certain suffixes and/or morphophonemic rules) preceding another noun becomes 
the attribute: Ta. kal ‘ston e’+uppu ‘salt’— > kalluppu ‘stone-salt’; talai ‘head’ + 
novu ‘ache’ -> talainovu ‘head-ache’; Pa. edir ‘hail’ + kel ‘stone’ ^ edirkel ‘hail- 
stone’. In some languages, the formal and semantic liaison between the two 
parts is strong enough to entitle us to speak about determinative compounds 30 : 
Ta. maram ‘tree’ + petti ‘box’-> marappetti ‘wooden box’; ve/ ‘white’+faz/ 

‘stone’ -» venkal ‘quartz, white marble’. 3 ! The detailed investigation of such 
phenomena is outside the scope of this part of the morphology, and will form 
an integral portion of the third part on word-formation. 
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The substantives, as pointed out above, are often modified by suffixes; a ty- 
pical example may be quoted from Koya: apart from what Tyler calls mono- 
morphemic adjectives (like nalla ‘black’, tella ‘white’), Koya has the following 
suffixes which derive ‘derivative adjectives’ from nouns: -ana™ -anna, -atta, -al, 

-ti, -a, -i, -la. Instances: ruci — > rucanna ‘tasty ’ , balamu—> balamatta ‘strong’. 32 
Similar derivations may be attested from Old Ta., cf. vanpuku talai-y-a kunram 
( Narrinai 347.4) ‘the hill with the peak reaching the sky’, karpin nalahkejarivai 
(Kur. 338.7) ‘the beautiful good woman of chastity’, 33 or from Old Ma., cf. 

A.C. Sekhar Evolution of Malayalam (1953), 97. M.B. Emeneau deals withKo- 
lami derivative adjectives on pp. 31-33 of his monograph Kolami, a Dravidian 
Language (1955), quoting forms like vadi-ta ‘that which is in the garden’ ( <vadi ), 
rupial-a ‘which is worth (so-and-so many) rupees’, adavl-e ‘of them, belonging to 
them’, kis-ne ‘of the fire’, or lakde-ne ‘made of wood, wooden’. 

2. 1.5. 2 There are (rare) cases that a particular form of an etymologically or 
semantically related group of adjectives, limited in its distribution vis-a-vis 
other forms, has been used as a part of a ‘compound’ which in such cases may 
indeed be classified as such since both formal and semantic criteria are strong- 
ly present: a telling example is the distinction in distribution and function between Ta. 
dru {DED 1326, cf. DED 1308 Ta. dl and DED 2073 Ta. tittu) ‘small’, and 

Ta. anna ( DED 2135, cf. Ka. dni, Kol. sinnam etc.) 34 ‘small’ : dru viral 
‘little finger’ : cinna viral ‘a little finger, a small finger’. Out of the two ety- 
mologically unrelated (Ta. ciru<*kit/u: Ta. dnna <*dn-) but semantically 
‘identical’ adjectives, it is exclusively the adj. dru which forms compounds 
with specified meanings, cf. e.g. drucol, lit. ‘small talk’-> ‘abuse’, drumr, lit. 

‘small water’~»‘urine’. 

2. 1.5. 3 In a few descriptions, a separate subclass of adjectives is distinguished 
and designated as ‘adjectives of quantity and totality’ (sometimes, this group 
is further subdivided). Thus, e.g., A.C. Sekhar’s quoted description of Mala- 
yalam (1953) distinguishes adjectives of totality like ellam ‘all’ or pala ‘many’ 

(cf. DED 718 and 3289 resp.), and adjectives of quantity as kanam ‘a measure 
of weight’ (as in aitcu kanam pon ‘five kanams of gold’). All adjectives of quan- 
tity are in fact substantives. In the first group, pala ‘many’ behaves like any 
other adjective, so that it need to be (on formal grounds) separated from them, 
while ellam shows some tactic peculiarities and hence it should probably be 
treated separately. Cf. also, e.g., Kol. itte ‘this much’, etc. treated as ‘numeral 
adjectives’. 36 

2.1.6 It has been argued from time to time that the indigenous Tamil gram- 
matical tradition does not recognize the distinctive status of adjectives. It is 
true that, traditionally, ‘adjectives’ are ‘derived’ from nouns and/or verbs (in 
such traditional accounts, verbal relative participles are also treated as adjec- 
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tives). However, in the classification of words ( col) into main types, the 
question appears in a very different light. 

With regard to the earliest Ta. grammar extant, the Tolkappiyam, there can 
be no doubt that it does recognize adjectives. 37 In Col. Peyar. 158 and 159, 
Tolkappiyam speaks about four kinds of col. In 158, it says that there are two 
(types of) words (col), viz. nouns (peyar) and verbs (vinai). The next sutra 
adds that the ‘utterances [with, of] qualifiers (uriccol)' occur dependent on 
and along with the nouns and verbs. From this fact, as well as from Col. Uri. 
297, it is obvious that Tolk. has in mind, when speaking about uri-c-col, the 
adjectives and the adverbs, i.e. ‘qualifiers’ of nouns and verbs. Further, Tolk. 
has four main chapters, dealing with nouns (peyar), verbs (vinai), particles 
(itai) and qualifiers (uri) each. That he indeed means qualifiers by uri-c-col, 
and not stems or roots (as maintained e.g. by P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri who 
was inclined to equate Ta. uriccol with Skt. dhatu-l ) is seen from Col. Uri. 

297 where it is said that the uriccoikilavi ‘when spread’ is modified according 
to nouns and verbs along with which it occurs. Thus uriccol ‘qualifiers’ are 
subdivided into peyar uriccol or adjectives and vinai uriccol or adverbs. 

Tolkappiyan’s analysis of qualifiers sounds in fact quite modern and again 
proves his remarkable insight and intuition when observing the facts of Tamil 
structure: though he classifies, in a way, ‘particles’ and ‘qualifiers’ together 
with ‘nouns’ and ‘verbs’ as the major word-classes (col), yet the status of 
dependence/independence (the features ‘bound’ vs. ‘free’) is, and very truly 
so, described as of a different degree for the first two (nouns, verbs) and for 
the second two (particles, qualifiers). For the ‘modernity’ of his classification 
of qualifiers in the light of comparative Dravidian cf. e.g. S.A. Tyler, Koya 
(1968), 68: “3.37. Qualifiers. Syntactically, qualifiers are attributive words 
preceding the noun or verb they qualify. Qualifiers agree with the head noun 
neither in person nor number. Qualifiers in attributive position to a noun are 
adjectives (Adj.), and those in attributive position to a verb are adverbs (Adv.)”. 
This is a standpoint in fact entirely identical with Tolkappiyam’s conception 
of uriccol qualifying nouns (peyar) as adjectives (peyaruriccol ) and verbs 
(vinai) as adverbs (vinaiy uriccol). It is in basic agreement with the linguistic 
facts of Tamil and Dravidian. 

Therefore, it is incorrect to maintain that ancient Ta. grammarians did not 
recognize adjectives as such. Tolkappiyam definitely distinguishes between 
adjectives (as a part of a larger syntactic class of qualifiers) and nouns (peyar)', 
qualifiers are defined as syntactic class comprising adjectives and adverbs. 

It is hoped that the preceding discussion will once for all show that we have 
to set up adjectives as a major word-class in our description of Dravidian lan- 
guages. 
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NOTES 

1 This is a definition of adjectives identical with that given first by M.B. Emeneau in Ko- 
la mi: A Dravidian Language (1955), 31. Adjectives belong to a greater syntactic class of 
qualifiers (attributive words preceding the noun or verb they qualify). Qualifiers of nouns 
are adjectives, qualifiers of verbs are adverbs. This clear and simple conception of adject- 
ives and adverbs seems to be the one most appropriate and workable for Dravidian. Cf. the 
lucid treatment of this class in S.A. Tyler, Koya: An Outline Grammar (Gommu Dialect), 
UCLA 54 (1969). 

2 Contrary to the feeble defence of an untenable position by M. Andronov (in his Tamil’- 
skij jazyk [1960] and DJ [1965]) who regards all adjectives in Dr. as derived from nouns or 
verbs. 

3 M. Andronov, DJ (1965), 66. In spite of the attempts of some transformationalists to 
derive adjectives from underlying verbal or nominal forms, we agree with Jakobson that ad- 
jectives are linguistic primes the fundamental function of which is ‘to qualify’, ‘to attri- 
bute’ (Jakobson’s lecture on children’s language [Ann Arbor, April 11, 1969]). For a pure- 
ly synchronic picture of the system of a Dr. language, cf. e.g. W. Bright’s An Outline of 
Colloquial Kannada (1958), where the author gives the following classes: (1) Adjectives, 
such asr‘this’,.y/e((fl ‘all’. (2) Nouns, such as anna ‘elder brother’, cak/u ‘knife’. (3) ad- 
verbs, such as bega quickly’, punha ‘again’. (4) Verbs, such as mad/u ‘do’, kudi ’drink’ (5) 
Interjections, such as hu” ‘yes’, ayyo ‘alas’ (p. 19). 

4 Whereas Andronov would have us believe that it is verce versa, that adjectives were deri- 
ved from nouns, cf. p. 56 of DJ. He would derive ce-n- in centamil from cemmai and nan- 
in nannul from nanmai ( DJ 56). Even the morphophonemic rules ( sandhi ) show that this 
is exactly the reverse of the actual process (nal+mai> nanmai, nal+niil> nannul, and not 
vice versa). 

5 A. Master, JRAS (1949), 106-107. 

6 T. Burrow, BSO[A]S, XII : 1 (1947), 253-55. 

7 Cf. IHGTL 15. As already pointed out, nouns, adjectives and verbs form one larger set 
- a NAV class based on similarities in syntactic patterns. According to Glazov in IHGTL 

1 1 3-14, although he classifies adjectives as a separate part of speech, he derives them gene- 
tically from verbal/nominal roots. I find it difficult to agree with this conclusion, at least 
as far as a limited number of PDr adjective stems goes, and I find it quite impossible to 
agree with Andronov in his derivation of adjectives from abstract nouns. 

8 “Including Kurukh” because the independent existence of primary adjectives, and even 
derived adjectives, has been strongly denied as far as Kurukh is concerned (cf. Andronov, 
DJ, 66). 

9 A.C. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, 93. 

10 All instances from G.S. Gai, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada (Poona, 1946). 

11 H.M.S. Nayak, Kannada Literary and Colloquial, 99. 

12 DED 3513, Emeneau, Kota Texts I (1944), 22. 

13 Bh. Krishnamurti and P. Sivananda Sarma, A Basic Course in Modem Telugu (1968), 18. 

14 Cf. K. Mahadeva Satri, Historical Grammar of Telugu (1969), p. 251: “Like most pro- 
nominal and numeral roots there are also distinctive adjectival roots in Dravidian.” 

15 The Pengo Language, 44. 

16 The Parji Language! 1953), 32. 

17 Koya: An Outline Grammar ( Gommu Dialect) (1969). 

18 F. Hahn, Kurukh Grammar (Calcutta, 1911), 145 and 150. For the connection be- 
tween ‘red’ and ‘blood’, cf the usage in substandard Czech cervena ‘red (adj. fem.)’ for 
krev ‘blood’. 

19 The Brahui Language, Part I (1909), 61. 

20 The Modern Ta. instances from a treatise on prosody, Yappatikaram (1961) by 
Pulavar Kulantai. 

21 The Ma. instances from A.C. Sekhar, Evolution, 94, the Ka. instances from G.S. Gai, 
Historical Grammar, 71. 

22 W.W. Winfield, A Grammar of the Kui Language, 43 and 165. 

23 F. Hahn, Kurukh Grammar, 24 and Bray, The Brahui Language I, 84. 

24 Stephen A. Tyler, Koya: An Outline Grammar ( Gommu Dialect) (1969) 70-71 and 
88-89. 
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25 An interesting entry ( DED 3546) which shows that what is usually considered ‘origin- 
ally’ a verb-stem from which adjectives and substantives were derived may rather be ex- 
plained as an ‘original’ monomorphemic, even monosyllabic adjective stem, from which 
were derived the verbs and the substantives: Parji has prob. preserved the original mono- 
syllabic root ‘sour’: pul (adj.); with the suffix -a, adjectives are formed in Pa. and Kuvi 
(Su.): pul-l-a ‘sour’; further adjective formations: Pa. pulla-t, pul-di ‘sour’, Ko. pul-y 

‘id. ’, Tu. pul-i ‘id. ’, Te. pul-i ‘id. ’, Kol. pul-l-e ‘id. ’, Go. pul-a ‘id. ’. Verbs are formed from 
this adjective base in many languages: Ta. pul-i ‘to turn sour’, Ko. pul-y ‘to be sour’, Pa. 
pul-p- ‘to turn sour’ etc., and so are substantives, e.g. Ta. pul-i ‘tamarind: acidity’, To. 
pithy ‘tamarind’, Tu. pun-i-ke ‘id. ', Konda pul-a ‘sour soup’. The Kuvi (Su.) pulla mdmu 
‘tamarind’, lit. ‘sour tree’, shows that the adjective ‘sour’ is ‘primary’, ‘earlier’ than the 
substantive ‘tamarind’, though we might be tempted on semantic considerations to see 
the processes reversed. 

26 These instances from IHGTL 148. 

27 Cf. periyam ‘we who (are) big’, Puram 78.5. 

28 The allomorph - historically probably later - of this 3. p.pl. ahrinai morpheme is 
-a-v-ai, cf. alia ( Tirukkural 1 1 6.2)/allavai(ibid.96.\ ) ‘those who are not so-and-so’. 

29 Cf. M. Andronov, Tamil’skij jazyk (1960), 25, and DJ 63. While it is possible to fur- 
ther speculate about the etymological identity of this adjective derivational -a and the 
suffix of relative participle -a, there is a different morph -a occurring as the suffix of gen- 
itive-possessive, cf. OKa. piriya kele-y-a (10th cent.) ‘of the big tank’, OTa. talai-y-a kun- 
ram (Narrinai 347.4) ‘capped hill’, tolil-a elili (ibid. 5. 5) ‘the cloud with (its) work’. 

30 Of the type ‘tatpurusa’ and ‘karmadharava’. Thus, e.g. M. Andronov in DJ 65, and 
J. Bloch, SGD 32.. 

31 A syntactic class of qualifiers is certainly something different from a morphosyntac- 
tic category of adjectives. In more traditional terminology, qualifiers or attributes form 
a constituent-class or a form-class which is dealt with in the ‘section’ on syntax; while 
adjectives are described to have a certain form and to perform a certain function. In 
Halliday’s terminology, e.g., a qualifier (attribute in more traditional terms) is an instan- 
ce of the category of structure , whereas an adjective is an instance of the category of 
class. Further one must object strongly against the statement made by Andronov on p. 

65 of his DJ (1965). What he says is simply not true and hence his conclusion is quite 
false.- After having described the use of substantive nouns in the adjective function, he 
goes on to say: “This way of the expression of the adjective meaning [sic! ] is a general 
one in Dravidian languages, but in the most ancient Dravidian texts and, consequently, 
in Proto-Dravidian [s/'c! ], it was the only possible way”. Even a very quick and super- 
ficial examination of any ‘ancient Dravidian text’ will reveal a number of non-derived, 
‘primary’ adjectives (i.e. items whose form and function, and - for the benefit of Andro- 
nov - whose meanings are quite distinct from and even in contrast with those of sub- 
stantives): witness OTa. peruvipal (Pur. 266.6) ‘great strength’ (DED 3613 Ta . peru adj. 
‘great’); cil potu (Nar. 42.9) ‘few buds’ (DED 1308), cen nay (ibid. 103.6) ‘red dog’ etc. 
etc.: OKa. nalgiri ‘good mountain’ (7th cent., DED 2986); OMa. cem pon ‘red gold’ 

(A.C. Sekhar, inscr. 5.24, 10th cent., DED 1607 Ta. ce-, cem- etc. ‘red’.). 

32 Cf. Koya: An Outline Grammar, 70-71. 

33 For what happens in modern literary Tamil, cf. a brief but exact description in 
H. Beythan ,Praktisclie Grammatik der Tamilsprache (1943), 131-134. 

35 Cf. M.B. Emeneau, Kolami (1955), 32: “To sinnam ‘small’, which is of uncertain class 
but probably an adjective, is added -ta, forming a derivative adjective sinnamta, from 
which is made the derivative noun sinnamtad ‘that which is small’.” 

36 M.B. Emeneau, Kolami, a Dravidian Language, 31. 

37 Those author who, like Andronov, let themselves be carried away by what is seem- 
ingly the traditional Tamil grammatical view, become victims of their own erronous 
interpretation of it. 
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